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STORY OF A TRIP TO DIEPPE. 

Ir was on a beautiful evening in the month of August 
1818, that my travelling companion and I embarked 
st Brighton, on board the packet Elizabeth, to sail 
for Dieppe. We found the ordinary mixed and 
emmon-place assemblage of passengers on board ; 
asort of epitome of the world, consisting of some 
sober, respectable people, a few dandies of both sexes, 
a proper proportion of vulgarians, and a small num- 
ber of quizzes, with one or twe men and women of 
rather more distinguished appearance. Of course I 
speak only of the surface, for on such oceasions there 
is no getting much deeper. As usually happens, those 
who bustled about with the greatest pretension, and 
with the manifest desire of making themselves appear 
in the eyes of others to be the people of most impor- 
tance, were very likely the least worthy of notice; 
whilst, on the other hand, those who were the most 
retiring and unobtrusive were probably persons who 
had some superior claims to respect and attention, 

We weighed anchor about eight o’clock, and sailed 
with a fine breeze, in one of the most beautiful evenings 
lever beheld. Soon afterwards, the sun went down 
iato the sea in a perfect flood of splendour. There 
are few of the phenomena of nature more glorious to 
behold than this, and there were few of the passengers 
who did not crowd to that side of the vessel which 
most perfectly commanded it. By the time the bright 
luminary had altogether disappeared, and the white 
diffs of Albion had melted from our view, the vessel, 
freed from the lull of the land, began to bound more 
briskly over the billows of the channel, heaving and 
tossing now and then in such a manner as very mueh 
to diminish the loud and general conversation that had 
hitherto been maintained upon deck. The meon 
arose, and threw her silvery light over the sea, and 
by and bye every curling wave flashed forth its phos- 
phorescent fires as we dashed through it; but these, 
and all the other wonders of the sky and the deep, 
soon ceased to be regarded. Even the most talkative 
of the party had suddenly sunk inte a philosophic 
silence. Each serious countenance seemed to indicate 
that its owner was engaged in the solution of some 
deep and difficult problem. Chins were rested on 
breasts, foreheads upon palms, and elbows upon what- 
ever part of the ship, or article of luggage, happened 
to be in most immediate juxtaposition to the particu- 
lar individual. Each face exhibited its own whimsical 
variety of expression ; but in all, there was that of hor- 
tor, as if for some deep and hitherto unrepented of 
sin. An overwhelming sickness began to take posses- 
sion of almost all of us. Even a bold captain of the 
British navy did not altogether eseape. From the 
strange manner in which the different persons started 
up and bolted towards the ship’s side, any unaffected 
spectator might have supposed that some sudden mad- 
ness had fallen upon them, and that, in their suicidal 
delirium, they were about to precipitate themselves 
among the fishes of the ecean. Queer as I felt my- 
self, I could not resist laughing at the absurd grimaces 
of those around me; of those especially, who, at the 
@ommencement of the voyage, had been endeavouring 
to impress us all with the highest notion of their 
breeding and importance. We cannot, indeed, well 
onceive any thing more truly ludierous than the vain 
attempt of pomposity to subdue the miseries, and to 
arrest the consequent most offensive affections, of sea- 
sickness, so as to preserve undisturbed the dignified 
air of the important personage affected by it. 

Although I was rather ill, I forgot my own wretch- 
edness for a time, in commiseration for that of a 
sweet, pretty, simple-looking English girl, of about 


ringlets, and large confiding blue eyes, had attracted 

my notice soon after I came on board. She was in 

company with two men of foreign mien, one of whom, 

about five-and-twenty or thirty years of age, was ex- 

tremely handsome. He wore moustaches on his up- 

per lip; and though his air and address had something 

of a superficial polish in them, it was more that of a 

roué than of a gentleman. His companion was older, 

and of much coarser mould and manners, They, as 
well as their fair young companion, seemed to be under 
considerable agitation whilst the anchor was yet un- 
moved ; and as the sailors heaved it up, they seemed 
at the same time to be lifting a load of anxiety off the 
minds of these three passengers. Whilst the two men 
walked quickly about the deck, whispering joyously 
together, and gaily rubbing their hands with satisfac- 
tion, I could distinctly perceive that we were no sooner 
fairly in motion, than the young lady, covering her 
head with a shawl, gave way in secret to a flood of 
tears. My solicitude about her was now the greater, 
because I observed, by the clear light which the moon 
afferded us, that the sickness which affected all, had 
fallen upon her in that deadly oppressive and pro- 
strating manner which affords no hope of relief; and 
I pitied her the more, because her two protectors, both 
of whom were among the few whom custom had 
enabled to bid defiance to the malady that so overcame 
others, stood aloof towards the vessel’s stern, where, 
deeply absorbed in some subject of conversation which 
they wished to be private between themselves, they 
leaned against the bulwark, coolly smoking their ci- 
gars. 

“ T fear you are very ill,” said I, after rising from 
my seat, and with some difficulty crossing the deck to 
render her what assistance I could. “ I am, indeed, 
sir,” replied she, languidly, and without raising her 
head from the carpet-bag on which she had reclined it. 
“ Can I be of any use to you ?” said 1; “ can I be 
the means of procuring any thing to allay the misery 
you appear to be enduring?” “ Thank you, sir,” 
replied she, “ but I know nothing that I could take.” 
“ Perhaps you will do me the favour to taste this cor- 
dial ?” said I, taking owt a small silver-cased flask 
from a side pocket ; “ it is the prescription of a learned 
physician of my acquaintance, by whose advice I never 
go to sea without it. Be assured that if it does not 
altogether remove your present sufferings, it will very 
mueh diminish them.” ‘ You are very good, sir,” 
replied she, tacitly acquiescing in my proposal, and 
taking from my hand the little silver cup into which 
I had poured a small quantity of the cordial; “ I am 
very thankful for your kindness,” 

The cup was yet at her lips, when her two compa- 
nions seemed suddenly to discover what was passing 
between us. Their conversation was abruptly broken 
off, and they came hurrying towards us, So far as I 
could perceive in the imperfect light, considerable dis- 
satisfaction was in the eyes of both of them, but that 
of the moustached man was covered by a veil of 
greater courtesy and ease. “ Apparemment monsieur 
is so goot as to make drink some ting to ma belle 
Sophie to make her vell of de sea-sick.” I bowed 
assent. “ How you are now, mon ange?” “‘ Much 
better,” replied the fair patient; “ thanks to that 
gentleman for having given me something to relieve 
me. I thought I should have died, but I am still far 
from comfortable.”  Courage—nevaire mind,” re- 
plied the moustache; “ bettaire by and bye.” And 
then, turning to me, and taking eut his cigar case, 
which he presented to me, “‘ Vill monsieur do me de 
honnaire to take van leetel cigar, veritable Havanna ?” 
“ Thank you, sir,” replied I; “ I am in too tender a 


sixteen or seventeen, whose fair complexion, silken 


very common matter of indulgence with me. The 
very idea of smoking is disagreeable to me at this mo- 
ment; I believe I must hasten to resort to the hori- 
zontal posture, which is my grand remedy ;” and so, 
bowing hastily to the party, I followed the example 
which my friend had set me some time previously, and 
hurried down to my birth, 

On the following morning, I was awaked from a 
sound and refreshing sleep by a confused talking over 
head, and hearing something like the words “ coast 
of France,” I sprang up, found myself perfectly well, 
dressed, and hastened on deck. The morning was 
beautiful, and the packet was going gently under 
easy sail, through a smooth sea, with many vessels in 
sight in various positions and circumstances, and the 
chalky cliffs of the French coast before us. But I had 
not looked long at these objects, ere my eyes rested on 
the figure of the fair Sophy Smith, for such the brass 
plate on a small dressing-case had told me was her 
name. She sat on one of the seats that were placed 
along the side of the vessel’s deck, her head leaning 
on her arm, and her face half shaded by her shaw}, 
pensively engaged in contemplating a large miniature 
picture in a Russia leather case, whieh she seemed to 
have recently taken from her reticule. She was so 
much absorbed in her musings, that, interested as I felt 
in her, I saw that any interruption of them on my part 
would have been rude and unwelcome. As I walked 
to and fro on the deck, however, EF could not help - 
catching a transient view of the object of her contem- 
plation. The pieture was that of a stout elderly man 
in a blue coat, and with his person swathed in a buff- 
coloured waistcoat, of very ample dimensions. The 
countenance was round and good humoured, and, alto- 
gether, after a careless inspection, it might have passed 
for an unintellectual likeness of Charles Fox. I could 
perceive, that, as she gazed, her heart seemed to fill— 
her lips would tremble—and a few big drops would 
gush from her eyes. I had passed and repassed her 
several times without observation, when she at last 
recognised and saluted me. I returned her compli- 
ment, and, taking a seat near her, I made the usual 
civil inquiries about her health ; she was quite well, 
and again she thanked me for my prescription, to 
which she in a great degree attributed her recovery. 
The miniature was closed, but it was still upon her 
knee. “ May I be permitted to look at this ?” said I, 
smiling. “It is a portrait of my poor father,” replied 
she seriously, and with a deep sigh. “ An admirably 
painted miniature!” said; “whata valuable memorial 
this of a deceased parent!” “ Deceased!” said Sophia, 
with emotion ; “thank God, he is alive and well !” 
“Pardon my error,” replied I; “ you called him your 
poor father, but I perceive I must have misinterpreted 
your expression.” “Alas!” said she, after gazing 
intently on the miniature for some time, and rather 
as if she had been thinking aloud, than addressing me, 
“alas! can you ever forgive your only child, your 
own Sophy, for leaving you? My dear, dear father !* 
and she fervently kissed the picture. “ But you al- 
ready know by the letter I left for you, that the Che- 
valier Delaporte has promised to bring me soon back 
to you. I shall not be so long away as I used to be 
between the vacations at the boarding-school. But I 
forget that you are a stranger, sir, and that all this 
must be very uninteresting to you.” “ You are mis- 
taken,” said I; “‘ you have interested me extremely, 
Your father has opposed your union with the Chevalier, 
and you have left your paternal roof for the purpose 
of becoming his wife.” “And how ean you have 
learned all this ?* demanded the youxg girl with art- 
less astonishment ; “surely J never told you. And 


state at present to venture on what is at other times a 


yet what you have said is nevertheless true.” “ You 
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doubtless know that your intended husband is a man 
of rank and fortune,” said I, “I know it from the 
best authority,” replied she, “for I had it from the 
Chevalier himself. He has a magnificent chateau and 
large estates near Lyons.” “ Excellent authority in- 
deed,” replied I. “Oh yes,” continued Sophy; “and 
after having visited Chateau Delaporte, we mean to 
return to my father, who would be lonely without me, 
My mother died when I was quite an infant, and there 
is nobody at home with him; so that, when we return to 
him after the thingis all over, I am quite sure he will 
be so happy.” “ Doubtless he will be overjoyed at 
your return,” said I. “ But what has become of the 
Chevalier and his friend Dessin, this morning ?—they 
seem to have & strong attachment to their pillows.” 
“ Oh, they sat up playing some stupid game at cards so 
late last night,” replied Sophy, “it isno wonder that they 
should be lazy this morning. But hark—I hear them 
coming up. I must ask you to leave me; for, do you 
know, the Chevalier is so jealous, that he gave me a 
good lecture last night for having permitted you to 
converse with me, even although you cured me of that 
deadly state of sickness in which I lay.” “Be assured 
I shall give him no cause of uneasiness,” said I, bow- 
ing, and moving over to the other side of the vessel. 

The Chevalier and his friend appeared at the top of 
the companion hatchway; they looked at me as if 
rather surprised and disappointed to see me up before 
them. A cold. salute passed between us, and they 
joined the young lady ; after which, judging by their 
occasional glances towards me, I was in some degree 
the subject of their talk. 

By ten o'clock the packet was within two miles of 
Dieppe, part of which new appeared, filling a hollow 
im the coast, flanked on either side by bare chalk cliffs 


eminence to the south of the tewn; but the scene, al- 
together, promised little of interest. The vessel now 
Degan to be affected by a long ground-swell, which 
made her very uncomfortable to all those on board 
who were not sea-worthy. To add to our misery, the 
wind, which had been hitherto so favourable, now 
shifted, and we were compelled to tack backwards and 
forwards for nearly two hours, during which the same 
philosophic silence fell upon the passengers as had pos- 
sessed them the previous evening. It was curious to 
observe how carelessly and unwillingly they moved 
themselves out of the way as the sailors bustled about 
among them in the active discharge of the duties of 
the ship. I saw that poor Sophy had again become as 
pale as marble; but after the caution she had given me, 
I could not venture to approach her with my cordial, 
even if ary of it had remained. But the applications 
which had been made to it by some of the poor 
people in the cabin below, had drained the contents of 
my little flask. Unprovided as I thus was with the 
means of defence, the demon of nausea made a furious 
attack upon the citadel of my life, and I soon sank 
down on the deck, much more dead than alive. 

At length a large French pilot boat came alongside, 
and a stunning mixture of French and broken English 
was clamoured out by a parcel of rawboned boatmen, 
in dirty party-coloured worsted jackets and caps of red 
and yellow cloth, each of them having large ear-rings 
in his ears. Our luggage was detained on board until 
the packet could unlead at the custom-house, but the 
passengers were hoisted, many of us like dead dogs, 
imto the deep boat, the extra tossing of which so very 
tauch increased the general malady, that ladies and 
gentlemen, regardless of the grease and tar with which 
it was every where bedaubed, sank down under the 
teats upon the stone ballast, where they lay as quiet 
as if reposing on the most luxurious ottoman. Judg- 
ing of the miseries of others by my own, however, at 
that moment we cared little what became of us; and if 
we had been swamped and drowned, death would have 
been welcome to us as a relief to our sufferings. For- 
tunately, in a short space of time we reached the har- 
bour, got into smooth water between two pier-heads, 
and ran up to an immense shingle beach, where officers 
were waiting to take our passports. 

As each passport was the owner was 
allowed to land. I was with difficulty lifted up from 
the bottom of the boat, my new London great-coat 
having got into most loving, and apparently insepar- 
able, union, with one of the side planks, by means of a 
large intervening patch of piteh, and I was handed 
across the gangway te the shore in a state that would 
have made me quite indifferent had the officers of the 
Douane been a body of soldiers drawn up to oppose my 


landing with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets. We 
were then marched off to the custom-house, which 
having entered, the-doors were locked, and the offi- 
cers made a show of examining our persons, which 
they did with all manner of politeness. But here 
we had a scene of some interest. A lively looking 
Frenchwoman, who had been too much occupied 
with her own privaté concerns to show herself till 
we were leaving the packet, had two shawls taken 
off her back. In vain did she protest that she was ill 
of the rheumatism, and that she always wore them for 
comfort; the shop tickets, which she had forgotten to 
clip away from them, gave the lie to her assertions, 
and they were straightway condemned. Some five or 
six English ladies were also stripped of what appeared 
to be theirs, for precisely the same reason. I was 
surprised to observe the ease with which each of them 
parted with what seemed to be a most valuable ar- 
ticle, until I remarked the poor French lady growing 
paler and paler, and lamenting more and more as 
every fresh capture was made. The fact was, that all 
the shawls were hers, and she had merely petitioned 
the different ladies on board to wear them, that she 
might in this way be enabled to smuggle them. But 
her scheme was detected, and her fraudulent intention 
made manifest. So thought the officers of the Douane, 
for two women were sent for, and the lady was forth- 
with locked into a room with them to be stripped, that 
she might undergo the most rigorous personal search. 

Anxious to get to a place of rest and refreshment, 
we entered the first respectable-looking house that 
offered, which is that of the Regent Hotel, kept by 
Mr Pratt, an Englishman, After refreshing our- 
selves by dressing and an excellent breakfast, we 
sallied forth to look at the town; and before return- 
ing to our hotel to dinner, we were obliged to pay 
another visit to the custom-house, to see our bag- 
gage examined and relieved. We found all the 
other passengers assembled there. The doors were 
locked, and the trunks and packages opened in suc- 
cession by their respective owners, and their con- 
tents looked into by the officers. A newly invented 
portable boot-jack, with boot-hooks inclosed in it, 
which belonged to a dandy dimity-looking youth, ex- 
cited as much speculation as if it had been some in- 
fernal machine imported for the purpose of blowing 
up the royal house of Bourbon, The French lady 
who formerly lost her shawls, again suffered tremen- 
dously. She seemed to have made a regular smuggling 
voyage of it; for, upon this occasion, a package of 
English blankets, some carpets, and numerous pieces 
of poplin, were very civilly taken from her baggage, 
and confiscated by the officers, She was manifestly a 
lady of speculation, and I was rather grieved to see 
that she seemed to be of the same party with Sophy 
Smith, and indeed I soon afterwards discovered that 
she was the wife of Dessin. I interchanged slight 
compliments of recognition with the two Frenchmen 
and Sophy. I would have fain had another private 
talk with the young lady, that I might have endea- 
voured to have ascertained the truth or falsehood of 
my suspicions regarding her companions, and advised 
her accordingly. But we were all so ill on leaving 
the packet, that no one could notice another. I now 
sought an opportunity in vain, The Chevalier was 
anxiously occupied for some time with the examination 
of a small chest, which appeared to contain valuable 
jewels, the richness of which seemed to speak for the 
owner being a genuine man of wealth. There was 
some demur on the part of the officers of the Douane 
about them, and I half + to have caught a word 
or two with y while was thus engaged ; but 
Monsieur and Madame Dessin so maintained their 
posts, one on each side of Sophy, that I found it im- 
possible to approach her. 

Having dined, we again sauntered forth to view the 
town and its environs. The most pleasant place for 
enjoying a walk was the Boulevard, which is situated 
inland, and planted with a double row of fine elms, 
We found 


as we crossed the bridge, and sauntered out by a 
street leading to the Abbeville road, I caught a glimpse 
of them entering a house of much meaner appearance 
than any one of the Chevalier Delaporte’s pretensions 
might have been expected to have led his bride to. In 
passing the door, I secretly took an.especial observation 
of the features of the place, inwardly resolving to make 
all manner of inquiry about it and its inhabitants, 
Having g ed the country, my friend and I 
upon a little eminence, where we enjoyed rather an 
imposing view of the whole town, The sun’s disk 


had just sunk below the horizon, and the buildings, 


the antique towers of the castle and churches, and the 
bold headlands, were finely massed in soft shadow 
whilst the boundless ocean, mellowed by the rich and 
yellow twilight, melted into distance. eerful groups 
of peasants of both sexes were returning from gleaning 
in the neighbouring fields, each respective band singing 
some lively chorus as they walked with measured 
bearing heavy sheaves of wheat upon their heads, 

We returned to our hotel very much delighted with 
our walk, and were preparing for a slight repast pre. 
vious to retiring for the night, when our attention 
was attracted by the noise of the arrival of fresh voy. 
ageurs. Among the many voices below was that of 
an Englishman, whose inquiries were loud and earnest 
regarding a young lady who had come over as pas. 
senger in the Elizabeth. Something instantly flashed 
across my mind, and I ran out into the landing-place, 
To my great surprise I discovered the real corporeal 
and animated original of the portrait which I had seen 
in the hands of Sophy. He was in a state of extreme 
agitation, and so little master of himself that he was 
vainly endeavouring to hammer out a sentence of un. 
intelligible French to one of the waiters, though the 
man was all the while proving to him that he was his 
coun an, by addressing him in the purest 
English. I immediately descended the stair, “ Mr 
Smith,” said I, “ if will only retire for a few mo. 
ments with me, I think I shall be able to give you all 
the information you want.” “Thank you! thank 

‘ou, my dear sir,” said he; ‘ God be thanked that I 
ve met with such a friend in a foreign land, and in 
ye Bowne os ! Where is she ?—oh, tell me, tell me, 
where is Sophy ?—where is my child?” By this time 
I had succeeded in withdrawing him from the obser- 
vation of those by whom he was surrounded ; and after 
exhorting him to be calm, I gave him all the informa- 
tion I possessed regarding his daughter. “ Unfortu 
nate girl !” exclaimed the agonised father, “ he whom 
she believes to be aman of rank and fortune, is the 
low blackleg of a gaming table! Sir,” continued he, 
weeping, “I am a jeweller, and Sophy is my only 
child !—the heiress of all I possess. is pretended 
Chevalier Delaporte got introduced to my daughter at 
Madame Dessin’s, her milliner. Under his assumed 
character he came to me, and asked her in marriage, 
I did not like to give my child to a Frenchman, nor 
did I altogether like the man ;.so I civilly declined his 
proposals. But by making small ~ Sa in the 
shop, he still found some pretence for continuing his 
visits, whilst, in secret, he was persuading all about 
me he was favoured by me as a suitor to my 
daughter. At length he succeeded in drawing her 
into his toils. Believing, as she tells me in the letter 
she left for me, that my only objection to the Cheva- 
lier was his not being an Englishman, an objection 
which she thought his merits would enable me soon te 
get over, she agreed to elope with him. Taking ad- 
vantage of my absence for a few hours on business at 
Richmond, the villain carried his scheme into execu- 
tion, Ere he entered the house for the purpose of 
taking her off, he walked into the shop with a smirk 
on his face, and told the head clerk that Mr Smith 
had left orders for him to carry up to Miss Sophy a 
certain small chest of jewels which he had previously 
taken care to learn how to describe; adding, with a 
wink, that young brides had sometimes difficulty in 
choosing upon such occasions, and often required to 
have their taste directed. The shopman was com- 
pletely taken in, and delivered to the scoundrel the 
chest containing jewels of great value ; and of this theft 
he took care to keep my child entirely ignorant, though 
it was most ingeniously committed under the shelter- 
of her name. By having her in his possession, he 
thinks, and, alas, he thinks truly, that he may make 
any terms with her poor doting old father. But, 
come, we lose time—precious time. Let us to the 
police !—call for the mayor !—rouse the town !—let us 
call on every father wi it to aid me in 
my child !” 

The poor old man sank down on a couch, over- 
whelmed with his emotions. My friend and I per- 
suaded him to be calm. I showed him that this was 
a case in which force might fail, and where stratagem 
was not only quite allowable, but absolutely necessary. 
After a little quiet consultation, therefore, we muffled 
Mr Smith up in his cloak, and, stealing unobserved 
out of the hotel together, we walked towards the house 
into which we had seen his daughter enter. Leaving 
the two gentlemen concealed within call, I knocked 
at the door, which was half opened by a little girl, who 
held it on a chain, and looked at me earnestly with a 
candle. “ Will you be so kind,” said I, addressing 
her in French, “will you be so kind as to say to 
Madame Dessin, that an English gentleman who came 
eyes r with her in the packet England, would 

glad to wait upon her regarding certain shawls 
which were this day taken from her at the Douane ?” 
The bait was immediately swallowed, the door was 


long | unchained, I was shown into a meanly furnished 


front and Madame Dessin came to me 
a with joy. “ Thisis a matter that must 
not be talked about, Madame Dessin,” said I. “ Your 


misfortunes of this morning must have been very cut- 
ting to a lady of your appearance.” (Here Madame 
Dessin held up her head, and then slowly bowed with 
graceful dignity), “ Mais soyez tranquille; I have s 


pleasure in seeing things restored to their lawful own- 
ers, and that you shall find before I leave Dieppe. 

came here now only to assuve myself of your residence. 
This must satisfy you at present; you shall perhaps 
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i lied by a er and by a gran- 
on the generosity of the English, 
and Monsieur Dessin was called in to repeat over her 
acknowledgements. I then, as if in mere compliment, 
expressed my hopes that their companion Miss Smith 
had recovered from the fatigues of her voyage. I had 
no sooner mentioned the young lady’s name, than a 
telegraphic dispatch was very speedily interchan 
between Monsieur and Madame Dessin ; and the or- 
mer, after a little hesitation, declared that Miss Smith 
had that evening departed with the Chevalier Dela- 
porte for his chateau near Lyons. Now, it so happened 
that I had particularly remarked the very shaw] which 
[had seen Sophy wear, hanging on a peg in the narrow 
lobby as I entered. But I said nothing, and, rising 
from my chair, I made my bows and re having 
been shown to the door with great politeness by Mon- 
sieur and Madame Dessin. 
Having joined my companions, I told them what 
and, entreating Mr Smith to act prudently, 
of them to follow me boldly, and to allow me 
to deal with the inmates‘of the house in my own way. 
I returned to the door, and again pede bry whilst 
stood aside. The same little girl again appeared 
with her candle, and holding the door on the chain. 
Telling her hastily that I wished to see Madame Des- 
sin for one moment to mention something that I had 


trio started up in the utmost “oo 
logising for our intrusion, and oning to my 
Bessalen to take chairs, I pulled one in myself, and 
satdown. ‘‘ Monsieur le Chevalier,” said I, coolly, 
“this gentleman complains that you ha 
his daughter, and with her a chest of jewels of consi- 
derable value. I called here a little ago to tell Madame 
Dessin that I have a particular pleasure in seeing 
things restored to their lawful owners, and I am quite 
ioe yes have too much good taste to deny me the 
tification upon the present occasion. Merely to 
ulge me in my fancy, Fangs 1 you will be kind 
enough to restore both lady and the gems.” 
“ Monsieur,” replied the villain, after taking a mo- 
ment’s time to collect himself, “ if de yong lady do 
vare mosh vish to see la belle France, vat could I do 
to heendaire her? She ask my protection durant le 
voyage. I gif myself to her; and if she take jewel 
her, I ave noting to do vid dat.” ‘ But where 
is my daughter, sir?-—where is my child ?” cried 
the impatient father, unable longer to contain himself. 
“TI suppose dat she go on her voyage trou la belle 
France. She speak Frainch passablement bien—vare 
pritty Frainch.” “If you will give her up,” said the 
agonised father, “ I shall be contented to stay all pro- 
ceedings against you for your robbery; but if you 
delay to produce my child, all the horrors of a father’s 
dle song shall be upon your head!” “ You had 
r give up the young lady at once,” said my friend ; 
“if you do, you shall be pressed to nothing further.” 
“Eh! vat you say, gentilmen ?” said the Chevalier 
with a triumphant smile of successful villany. ce 
find y de lady, and you gif me as van reward 
her shest of jewel and diamants ?—dat is vat you 
mean?” ‘I will give my life to get back my child !” 
the old man, “ Sorted in,” said Dela- 
» “be so goot as to breeng to dis table some pen, 
and peppaire, dat Monsieur Smitt may make me 
van leetle vrite.” Dessin disappeared for the writing 
materi and during his absence there was a knock- 
ing at the outer door, and soon afterwards that of the 
— was opened, and he entered with alarm on 
countenance, followed by one of the officers of the 
Douane, “Sir,” said the man, addressing the Chevalier 
in French, “I have been sent hither to inform you 
that the box of jewels which was opened to-day at 
the Douane, and afterwards sealed up in your pre- 
sence, has been ordered by the Chef du Bureau to be 
detained until further examination.” “ Then, sir,” 
said my friend, “ I call = ou to see that it be kept 
in safe custody for Mr Smith here, whose daughter 
brought it over from England with her. This gen- 
tleman, who calls himself the Chevalier Delaporte, 
roprietor of a chateau and large estates in the neigh- 
of Lyons, was so kind as to take care of the 
lady and her effects during the voyage, for which he 
has Mr Smith’s best thanks.” “ Chevalier Delaporte 
!” cried the douanier, laughing. ‘“ Why, the 
fellow is the son of old Pierre, the marker at the 
billiard-table on the Quai. The chef suspected that 
the jewels could never be his.” ‘ Cent-mille ton- 
Reres!”” muttered the disappointed felon, gnashing his 


“ And now,” said I to Madame Dessin, in French, 
“perhaps you will be so kind as to walk up stairs 
and inform the young lady that her papa and her 
friends are waiting below to accompany her to her 
hotel.” “Qui, monsieur,” replied Madame Des- 
tin, with the natural submission of a vulgar mind 
humbled by defeat, in obedience to a firm command ; 
and after a short absence, Sophy rushed into her fa- 

8 arms, and both were for a time dissolved in 
tears, The scene was one with which my friend and 
I were deeply interested and affected. Both were for 
feme time entirely absorbed in the contemplation of it, 
When we recovered our reco hevalier 


ve carried off 
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Delaporte and his two allies had disappeared, the 
douanier could not tell us how or where. 

We did not stay to inquire as to the direction of 
the flight of the “4 of accomplished sharpers. Hav- 
ing sent the douanier for a porter, we removed Sophy’s 
luggage; and having conducted her to our hotel, 


very 
little conversation was onmert make her fully 
sensible of the gulf from which she had escaped. 


THE BIRD AND BEAST ANIMAL. 
NatuRatistTs divide the animal kingdom into classes 
and orders, those creatures which possess certain points 
of resemblance in common, being ranked together. 
But these classifications are exceedingly arbitrary, and 
are constantly liable to alteration by new discoveries. 
Sometimes animals are disclosed for the first time to 
observation, possessing such peculiarities of struc- 
ture, that the scientific student of nature does not 
know to what class to assign them, and has to form 
them into a class by themselves. Some years ago, 
naturalists were in this way sorely puzzled by the 
discovery of an animal which had the bill of a duck or 
goose, web-feet, and the body of a quadruped. This 
singular creature was found in only one part of the 
world, Australia, or New South Wales, a country 
which abounds in many remarkable species of ani- 
mals, differing less or more from those of the old con- 
tinents. As men of science are not above the vulgar 
prejudice of disbelieving the existence of any thing 
which has not been formerly seen and greatly talked 
about, or of doubting the possibility of doing any 
thing which has not been done before, there was a 
general disbelief in the existence of the creature we 
speak of. It was not until it was proved, by the most 
solemn inquiry, to exist, and had been much talked 
about, that it was deemed any thing else than a deceit- 
ful fabrication. 

We propose to give our readers an account of this 
very curious work of nature, which has latterly re- 
ceived the scientific name Ornithorynchus paradoxus, 
which signifies the paradoxical union of bird and 
beast. As has been said, it is a native of Australia, 
where it is called the water-mole by the colonists, 
from a resemblance it bears to the common European 
mole. The average length of its body from the beak 
to the tip of the tail, is from eighteen to twenty inches, 
so that, with a corresponding thickness, it must be 
in bulk about the size of a rat. Long, thick, dark- 
brown hair covers the greater part of the body, and 
underneath this covering is a layer of short, soft, and 
greyish fur. On the under part of the body, and on 
the breast and throat, the hair and fur is of a fine 
silky quality. The tail is flat and broad, and in the 
young is covered by black hairs above, and pure 
white below; in time the tail becomes nearly bare, the 
hair being worn off in burrowing in the ground. 
Such is the general appearance of the Australian water- 
mole ; we come now to the unique details of the ani- 
mal’s configuration. The legs are short, and terminate 
in webbed feet of five toes. The head is flat, and from 
the mouth stretches out a beak or bill, resembling that 
of a shoveller-duck. In colour, the superior man- 
dible or lip is of a dull greyish-black, and the lower 
mandible, which is shorter and narrower than the 
upper, is channelled along its internal edges with 
stria, like those in the bill of a duck. The eyes are 
small, but brilliant, and of a light-brown colour, and 
the animal possesses an acute organ of hearing in a 
small winding canal, which opens at the upper and 
outer angle of the eye. 

Thus strangely fashioned, half in the character of 
an otter or mole, and half in that of a duck, the orni- 
thorynchus appears actually to excite wonder and fear 
among its very brethren of the wilds, and to be avoided 
by them as something “ questionable in shape.” To 
man, the animal, when seen in a living state running 
along the ground, conveys the idea of something su- 
pernatural. It is, notwithstanding, of an extremely 
timid and harmless nature, though by no means un- 
provided, as will be afterwards explained, with the 
means of defence and offence. On the rivers of New 
Holland, and particularly those tranquil parts of them 
which the colonists call ponds, the ornithorynchus is 
to be found, seeking its food among the aquatic plants 
which abound along their shores, and excavating its 
burrows in their steep and shaded banks. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, from the acuteness both of sight 
and hearing in these animals, to get so near them as 
to shoot or capture them, Moreover, they dive very 
frequently, seldom paddling, with their bodies above 
water, above two minutes at a time. From the extra- 


ordinary length to which their excavations im the 


earth are carried, it is not more easy to take the wa- 
ter-moles ashore, A burrow has been known to extend 
along the bank for fifty feet, at a considerable depth 
from the surface. Even the mouths of these holes are 
hard to find out, being concealed by the long grass 
and luxuriant shrubs. The mouths are generally at 
a distance of from two to five feet from the edge of the 
water, with which the burrows have frequently a sub- 
aqueous communication. 

These difficulties have rendered this interesting 
creature, which stands in a measure alone in the ani- 
mated creation, a comparative stranger even to the 
settlers in the country to which it is indigenous, while 
the Australian aborigines, though they know well all 
its haunts and habits, were not competent to judge of 
its rare personal qualifications. Hence, few preserved 
specimens, and no living one, we believe, of the race, 
have been brought to Europe. One of the best ac- 
counts of the animal that have yet been given to the 
world, appears in the Amulet for 1835, and comes 
from the pen of one who enjoyed the rare advantage 
of having two or three of the duck-billed water-moles 
alive for a time in his possession. To this account 
we have already been indebted, and we shall now 
extract, in the writer’s own words, some notices of 
the way in which the animals were captured. As- 
sisted by a native, without whose help the burrows 
would have been confounded with those of water- 
rats, the writer, after pitching upon a hole near to 

i seen, commenced 


follow. ‘We had traced the burrow for the dis- 
tance of ten feet four inches, and had just dug a pit 
down upon it, and saw it still continuing its course 
> the bank, when the well-known head and beak 

a water-mole was seen protruding for an instant 
from the upper part, as if it had been disturbed from 
its repose, and had therefore come down to see what 


| we were about with his habitation. It did not re- 


main for an instant, however, not appearing to fancy 
our captivating physiognomies; for, as soon as it be- 
held us, it thought we could be there making a noise 
for no very benevolent purpose, for it immediately 
turned up to take refuge in that part of the burrow 
not yet explored, but, in turning, it was seized by the 
hind-leg, and secured as a lawful prisoner of the chase, 
When I held the unfortunate platypus (another name 
for the ornithorynchus) in my hands, its little bright 
eyes glistened, and the orifices of the ears were ex- 
panded and contracted alternately, as if eager to catch 
the slightest sound, its little heart palpitating violently 
with fear and anxiety. After it had been retained in 
the hands some time, it became more reconciled to its 
situation, The animal certainly appeared very much 
astonished when it was hauled out of its subterranean 
habitation. It uttered no sound when first captured, 
nor attempted to bite; in its struggles for liberty, the 
hind claws, being sharp, would scratch the but 
not sufficiently to be regarded.” 

The writer of the preceding statement was fortu- 
nate, if a communication which appeared some time 
since in a respectable periodical be correct, and it is 
partly out other there 
stated, that a man, se in Australia, being 
out shooting, fat to wound a water-mole. The 
sportsman’s servant succeeded in getting hold of the 
animal, but in doing so received a wound in the hand 
from one of its spurs. The consequences which fol- 
lowed had well nigh proved fatal, and exactly reseme 
bled the results of a poisonous bite from a snake, 
Severe swelling of the arm from the hand to the 
shoulder, and ultimately lock-jaw, supervened, and 
were only relieved by the use of very strong remedies, 
At the first appearance of these symptoms, the spur 
was examined, and was found to contain a canal from 
which a fluid oozed out on pressure. This was cone 
cluded to be poison, and the apparatus to have been 
bestowed on the animal for protection in its contests 
with rats and other enemies, It is remarkable that 
no notice of such an appendage as spurs should be 
taken by the writer in the Amulet; if very small, 
such instruments, it is just barely possible, might es- 
cape his observation. We give the preceding anec- 
dote, however, chiefly from having found it in a 
reputable quarter, and because, on turning to the de- 
scriptions of Sir Everard Home and others, whe have 
seen dead specimens of the animal, the spurs and the 

ison are there mentioned, In such ci 
it is reasonable to conclude that the spurs must have 
been accidentally overlooked in the description, or that 
they muit have escaped the eye of the writer whom we 
have quoted, 

The ornithorynchus which was taken in its burrow 
in the manner described, was afterwards placed in a 
cask, with grass, mud, and water, to render its situa- 


tion as nearly natural as possible, At first, the ani- 
mal made every effort to by using its claws 
against the cask, but finding all to be vain, it became 


tranquil. The web of the fore feet, which extends 
beyond the claws, can be retracted to permit of free- 
dom in scraping. The creature slept much, and in a 
rolled-up posture, the tail being turned iawards, and 
the head and beak under the breast. On being dis- 
turbed, it uttered a peculiar ery, like the growl of 8 
young dog, but softer and mure i 
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On & siibsequent occasion, the same gentleman ex- 
plored another burrow on Goulburn Plains. It proved 
to be of great length, extending not less than thirty- 
five feet from the entrance to the inhabited part. The 
arrival at the termination exhibited two full-furred 
young water-moles, a male and a female, coiled up 
asleep, and of the dimensions of ten inches from the 
beak to the tail tip. These creatures were extremel 
plump, sleek, Pos delicate, and their fur beautiful, 

in hue and consistence, when compared with the 
ragged, half bare skins of the old burrowers. An old 
water-mole was taken near where the young were found, 
and was conceived to be the mother. “‘ They formed 
an interesting group (says their captor) in the box 
I placed them, seemingly happy and content. 
One lay euried up like a dog, keeping its beak warm 
with the flattened tail brought over it; another 
stretched on its back, the head resting, by way of a 
pillow, on the body of the old one, whieh lay on its 
side, the back resting against the side of the box, all 
fast asleep. They aa aah me to smooth their 
fur, but if the mandibles (the lips of the beak) were 
touched, they darted away immediately, these parts 
appearing to semesbabiy sensitive. The young I 
permitted to run about the room as they pleased, but 
the old specimen was so restless, and damaged the 
walls of the rooms so much by attempts at burrowing, 
that I was obliged to keep her a close prisoner in the 
box, where, during the day, she would remain quiet, 
but at night was very restless, and eager to escape 
from her place of confinement. The young were very 
tranquil ; as were not confined in the night, I 
heard them growling, and they seemed as if they were 
fighting, the saucer contai their food being upset 
in the scuffle; but on the following morning, they 
were quietly rolled up fast asleep, side by side, in the 
temporary nest I had formed for them, In this state 
they seemed like a pair of furred balls, and awful little 
growls issued from them when disturbed, but when 
very sound asleep, they might be handled and ex- 
amined without any hint of the kind.” This pretty 
little pair of semi-ducks seem to have been much at- 
tached to each other, and even to have understood 
each other's cries. ‘* One evening, when both were 
running about, the female uttered a squeaking noise, 
as if calling her companion, which was in some part 
ef the room behind the furniture, and was invisible. 
He immediately answered in a similar note, and, 
noting the direction the answer to her signal came 
aoe she went to the place where he had secreted him- 
se 


Considering the extraordinary spectacle, of the beak 
and web-feet of a duck attached to the body of a mole, 
we can easily imagine it to have been extremely “lu- 
dicrous to see these creatures open their bill and yawn, 
stretching out their fore-paws, and extending the webs 
to their utmost expansion. Although this was natural, 
yet, not being accustomed to see a duck yawn, it had 
the semblance of being ly unnatural.” At 
first it appeared to the fortunate possessor of these 
curiosities, that they were night-animals, or night- 
birds, which you will; but it afterwards became ob- 
vious that they had no regular habits in this respect, 
being fond of lying in a dusky corner, yet often coming 
out voluntarily during the day. It may be doubted, 
however, whether they do not hybernate; their strong 
sleeping propensities encourage the notion that they 


The little water-moles often appeared to dream of 
swimming ; at least they struck out their tiny paws 
frequently, as if in the act. They were dexterous 
climbers, and could manage to reach the top of any 
piece of furniture, being gifted seemingly with very 
powerful muscles. One of their most interesting oc- 
cupations isted in bing their fur with their 
feet, and pecking it also, as a duck pecks its feathers. 
They disliked being placed in deep water, but when 
set in a pan of shallow water, “ with a turf of grass 
in one corner, they enjoyed it exceedingly; they wonld 
sport together, attacking one another with their man- 
dibles, and rise one against the other with their fore 
feet, as if in mock combat, and roll over in the water 
in the midst of their gambols; they then retired, hav- 
ing had a plenitude of fun, to the turf, where they 
would lie combing themselves, from which process 
their fur had an additional bright and sleek appear- 
ance ; this they appeared to enjoy exceedingly, lying 
on the back, and in various positions, for the purpose 
of bringing the hind claws into action over eve 

the body. It was amusing to see the u th 


sities will ever round the Cape alive. 
nevertheless, we are sure, will thank us for this notice 
ef an animal, unique in its way, and which almost 
merits the application of the 
properly “neither fish, flesh, nor fow!.” 


Our readers, 


old phrase, as being 


CIVILISATION—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Tue “General History of Civilisation in Europe,” 
by M. Guizot, was some months ago translated into 
English by Mr Talboys of Oxford, and published by 
him in the form of an octavo volume. We have for 
some time been intending to bring this excellent work 
under the notice of the thousands who peruse these 
pages. Though far from being free from faults in 
style, and though diffuse and often tedious in the defi- 
nitions, the work forms a valuable addition to our stock 
of standard literature, and will, we have no doubt, be 
at once received into all respectable libraries. The book 
is fullof mind, Its topic is one of the most interesting 
which could at the present moment be handled. 
‘It seems to me (says the author) that the first idea 
comprised in the word CIVILISATION, is the notion of 
progress, of developement. It calls up within us the 
notion of a people advancing, of a people in a course 
of improvement and melioration. It awakens within 
us at once the notion of an increase of national pro- 
sperity, of a greater activity and better organisation 
of the social relations, On one hand there is a mani- 
fest increase in the power and well-being of society at 
large ; and on the other, a more equitable distribution 
of this power and this well-being among the individuals 
of which society is composed. 
Two elements, then, seem to be comprised in the 
great fact which we call civilisation ; two circumstances 
are necessary to its existence—the progress of society, 
and the progress of individuals; the melioration of 
the social system, and the expansion of the mind and 
faculties of man. Wherever the exterior condition 
of man becomes enlarged, quickened, and improved ; 
wherever the intellectual nature of man distinguishes 
itself by its energy, brilliancy, and its grandeur ; 
wherever these two signs concur, and they often do so, 
notwithstanding the gravest imperfections in the social 
system, there man proclaims and applauds civilisation. 
Such, if I mistake not, would be the notion man- 
kind in general would form of civilisation, from a 
simple and rational inquiry into the meaning of the 
term. This view of it is confirmed by history. If 
we ask of her what has been the character of every 
great crisis favourable to civilisation, if we examine 
ose t events which all acknowledge to have car- 
ried it forward, we shall always find one or other of 
the two elements which I have just described. They 
have all been epochs of individual or social improve- 
ment; events which have either wrought a change in 
individual man, in his opinions, his manners; or in 
his exterior condition, his situation as regards his re- 
lations with his fellow-men. agen for ex- 
ample: who but will acknowledge that Christianity 
has been one of the greatest promoters of civilisation ? 
And wherefore? Because it has changed the interior 
condition of man, his opinions, his sentiments: because 
it has regenerated his moral, his intellectual character. 

It is asserted by many that the progress of the social 
condition is attended with no advantage ; that it does 
not improve in acorresponding degree the moral state 
—the intellectual powers of man; that it is a false, 
deceitful progress, which proves detrimental to his 
moral character, to the true interests of his better 
nature. On the other hand, this attack is repulsed 
with much force by the friends of moral advancement. 
They maintain that the progress of society necessarily 
leads to the progress of intelligence and morality ; that, 
in proportion as the social life is better regulated, in- 
dividual life becomes more refined and virtuous. Thus 
the question rests between the opposers and partisans 
of the change. 

If we examine the history of the world, we shall find 
that every expansion of human intelligence has proved 
of advantage to society ; and that all the great advances 
in the social condition have turned tothe profit of huma- 
nity. One or other of these facts may predominate, may 
shine forth with greater splendour for a season, and 
impress upon the movement its own particular cha- 
racter. At times, it may not be till after the lapse of 
a long interval, after a thousand transformations, a 


of 

Dales little beasts running about, overturning and 
seizing one another with their mandibles ‘in sportive 
guiety; and then, in the midst of their fun and frolic, 
coolly incline to one side, and scrateh themselves in 
the gentlest manner imaginable.” 

Notwithstanding these symptoms of health and 
Jappiness, the r of these most interesting crea- 
tures was disappointed in his cherished hope of being 
able to bring them to England. After being kept by 
him for the space of five weeks, they died within a 
day or two of one another, having for a few preced- 
ing days shown declining symptoms, The minced 
meat and eggs on which they were fed, were, it may be, 
insufficient to supply the place of r native mud 
and insects, They do not seem to have been ever 
suckled by the mother after being taken, but this is 
understood to be always left off when the young are 
a little advaneed. Judging from the fate of this 
healthy pair, 


under every advantage, it is 


th d obstacles, that the second shows itself, and 
comes, as it were, to complete the civilisation which 
the first had begun; but when we look closely, we 
easily recognise the link by which they are connected. 
The movements of Providence are not restricted to 
narrow bounds: it is not anxious to deduce to-day 
the consequence of the premises it laid down yesterday. 
It may defer this for ages, till the fulness of time 
shall come. Its logic will not be less conclusive for 
reasoning slowly. Providence moves through time, 
as the gods of Homer through space—it makes a step, 
and ages have rolled away ! 

My first object will be to seek out the elements of 
European civilisation at the time of its birth, at the 
fall of the Roman empire—to examine carefully society 
such as it was in the midst of these famous ruins, I 
shall endeavour to pick out these elements, and to 
place them before you, side by side ; I shall endeavour 
to put them in motion, and to follow them in their 
progress through the fifteen centuries which have 


improbable, we 


, that any of these natural curio- 


We shall not, I think, proceed far in this 5 
without being convinced that civilisation is still 2 
its infancy. How distant is the human mind from 
the perfection to whieh it may attain—from the per. 
fection for which it was ereated! How incapable are 
we of grasping the whole future destiny of man! Let 
any one even descend into his own mind—let him 
picture there the highest point of perfection to which 
man, to which mae | may attain, that he can concej 
that he can hope ;—let him then contrast this picture 
with the present state of the world, and he will fea) 
assured that society and civilisation are still in their 
childhood ; that however great the distance they have 
advanced, that which they have before them is incom. 
parably, is infinitely greater. This, however, should 
not lessen the pleasure with which we contemplate 
our present condition. When you have run over 
with me the great epochs of civilisation during the 
last fifteen centuries, you will see, up to our time, 
how painful, how stormy, has been the condition of 
man ; how hard has been his lot, not only outwa: 

as regards society, but internally, as regards the inval 
lectual man. For fifteen centuries the human mind 
has suffered as much as the human race. You will 
see that it is only lately that the human mind, perhaps 
for the first time, has arrived, imperfect though its 
condition still be, to a state where some peace, some 
harmony, some freedom, is found.” 

The author's comparison betwixt the civilisation of 
ancient and modern times, is striking. The civilisa. 
tion of Egypt, of Greece, or of Rome, was cold, stiff, 
and limited. It had not the melioration of the condi. 
tion of the whole race as an object. It was in fact 
the refinement of only a few. Society became sta. 
tionary ; it continued to exist ; but there was no pro- 
gression. ‘To these causes must be attributed that 
charaeter of tyranny which prevailed, under various 
names, and the most opposite forms, in all the civili. 
sations of antiquity. Society belonged to one exclu. 
sive power, which could bear with no other. Every 
principle of a different tendency was proscribed. The 
governing principle would nowhere suffer by its side 
the manifestation and influence of a rival principle, 
The character of simplicity, of unity, in their civili 
tion, is equally impressed upon their literature, and 
intellectual productions, 

How different to all this is the case as respects the 
civilisation of modern Europe! Take ever so rapid 
a glance at this, and it strikes you at once as diversj- 
fied, confused, and stormy, All the principles of 
social organisation are found existing ther within 
it ; powers temporal, powers spiritual, the theocratic, 
monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic elements, all 
classes of society, all the social situations, are jumbled 
together, and visible within it; as well as infinite 
gradations of liberty, of wealth, and of influence. 
These various powers, too, are found here in a state 
of continual struggle among themselves, without any 
one having sufficient force to master the others, and 
take sole possession of society. Among the ancients, 
at every great epoch, all communities seem cast in the 
same mould: it was now pure monarchy, now theo- 
cracy or democracy, that became the reigning prin- 
ciple, each in its turn reigning absolutely. But 
modern Europe contains examples of all these systems, 
of all the attempts at social organisation ; pure and 
mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics more or less 
aristocratic, all live in common, side by side, at one 
and the same time; yet, notwithstanding their diver- 
sity, they all bear a certain resemblance to each other, 
a kind of family likeness which it is impossible to 
mistake, and which shows them to be essentially Eu- 
ropean, 

The same characteristic is observable in literature, 

It cannot be denied that in what relates to the form 
and beauty of art, modern Europe is very inferior to 
antiquity ; but if we look at her literature as regards 
depth of feeling and ideas, it will be found more 
powerful and rich. In every part, then, we find this 
character of variety to prevail in modern civilisation, 
It has undoubtedly brought with it this inconvenience, 
that when we consider separately any particular de- 
velopement of the human mind in literature, in 
arts, in any of the ways in which human intelligence 
may go forward, we shall generally find it inferior to 
the corresponding developement in the civilisations of 
antiquity ; but, as a set-off to this, when we regard it 
as a whole, European civilisation appears incompa- 
rably more rich and diversified; if each particular 
fruit has not attained the same perfection, it has 
ripened an infinitely greater variety. Again, Euro 
pean civilisation has now endured fifteen centuries, 
and in all that time has been in a state of progression. 
It may be true that it has not advaneed so rapidly as 
the Greek ; but, catching new impulses at every step, 
it is still advancing. An unbounded career is open 
before it; and from day to day it presses forward to 
the race with increasing rapidity, because increased 
freedom attends upon all its movements, 

It is this which gives to European civilisation its 
real, its immense superiority—it is this which forms 
its essential, its distinctive character. And if, — 
ing our views still further, we penetrate beyond 
surface into the very nature of things, we shall find 
that this superiority is legitimate—that it is acknow- 
ledged by reason as well as proclaimed by facts. 
Quitting for a moment European civilisation, and 
taking a glance at the world in general, at the com- 
mon course of earthly things, what is the character 


rolled away since that epoch. 


we find it to bear? What do we here perceive 
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Ys jest that very same diversity, that very same 
ety of elements, that very same struggle which is 
strikingly evinced in European eivilisation. It is 


the per. [sin enough that no single principle, no particular 
able are [Mpnisation, no simple idea, no special power, has 
n! Let [per been permitted to obtain possession of the world, 
let him (mould it into a durable form, and to drive from it 


ry opposing tendency, so as to reign itself supreme. 
yous powers, principles, and systems, here inter- 


picture [Mpingle, modify one another, and struggle incessantly 
vill fee) yw subduing, now subdued—never wholly con- 
in their sd, never conquering. Such is apparently the 
ey have state of the world, while diversity of forms, 
; incom. jdeas, of principles, their struggles and their ener- 
should pe, all tend towards a certain unity, a certain ideal 
emplate [pint of improvement), which, though rhaps it may 
an over er be attained, mankind is constantly app g 
ing the (gpy dint of liberty and labour.” 
ir time, 
lition of KH 
twa VISIT TO AN ENGLISH WORKHOUSE. 
he re | ¢ copy the following short article from the Dum- 
an ming {res and Galloway Courier, and recommend it to the 
You will [Botice of those who feel disposed to call in question the 
perhaps principle and practice of the new English 
ough its system. 
ce, some «4 friend who travels a great deal in summer, and is 
, dof making the most minute inquiries into the state of 
sation of inde, commerce, agriculture—in short, the great interests 
civilisae [§the country generally—has furnished us with a number 
ld, stiff, particulars touching the a practical.operation 
1é condi- the new English Poor Law—alike valuable from their 
s in fact srfect genuineness, and the conclusions to which they 
ame sta. directly point. Although a wayfarer when the weather 
: NO pro fine, the gentleman alluded to winters for the most 
ted that in London ; and having become weary of the abuse 
- various [paipraise alternately lavished on the workhouse system, 
he civil determined to substitute for endless discussion the 
ao idence furnished by his own senses, aided by a judgment 
e exclue HB. cool, calculating, and matured, to suffer itself in any 
Every hing to be misled by the partial glossings of others. Of 
ed. The Bic numerous rant Send in the different unions, our 
y its side [Mind selected one about ten miles from London ; with 
principle, [the governor of this well-regulated establishment, he be- 
> civiligae [Jame slightly acquainted, and without difficulty obtained 
ure, and emission to inspect and overlook every thing. For two 
three days he became an amateur boarder, and although 
pects the slept elsewhere, confined himself strictly to the fare 
> so rapid diet of the house. And the result of an e iment, 
ay P ich perhaps no other gentleman has made within the 
| — ge of the multitudinous population of Britain, will be 
ciples of given in his own words:—I have seen and tasted 
er within Biijithe articles—they are all good; in fact, so much so, 
heocratic, Mat I could myself board permanently in the house with 
nents, all mfort, were I inclined or permitted to do so. The 
2 jumbled Metablishment contains 120 inmates, classed as follows :— 
s infinite [men ; 49 women and children, above nine years of age 
influence. mder nine, 42; in all, 120. The weekly expenditure 
in a state ounts to L.20, 4s. - 3 which sum, when divided by 
hout any 2), leaves 3s. 43d. for the board and lodging, washing, &c., 
hers, and eack individual. The women receive weekly 1 oz. of 
J § ditto of sugar, 4 ditto butter, and 4 ditto cheese. 
arya is allowed three times a-week, say at the rate of 5 oz. 
past in «day without bone. The meat is previously boiled in 
now theo- y broth, of which one pint is given, and is afterwards 
ing pril- Baten along with 3 Ib. potatoes, skins off. During the 
ly. But (ther three days the diet is pea soup, with meat cut u 
e systems, in quantities of from 1 to 1} pints. Sunday, whic 
pure and [#npletes the week, brings a welcome variety in the sha) 
ore or less lt oz. of excellent suet pudding to each person. The 
le, at one nfare the same as the women, with the exception of 
veir diver- gt; but in lieu of this, they receive a full supply of well 
ach other, (ewe gruel or thin porridge; and in addition to the above 
‘ossible to [pu of fare, 12 oz. of good wheaten bread is the daily 
tially E llowance of all adult inmates. 
tally Mus Tf Each of the children receives 1 pint new milk per day, 
, oz, meat and bread, and potatoes, with the exception 
literature, [B/Monday and Friday, when they receive in the one case 
0 the form Boz, of rice, and in the other the same quantity of suet 
inferior to fMdding. Beer is only allowed in cases of sickness, or 
as regards (hen extra work is done about the establishment, such 
und more J W¥ashing, cleansing, &c. The situation is splendid, and 
e find this #P™mands a varicty of the finest views imaginable—city, 
ivilisation, [geUrban, marine, cultured, with here and there dales at 
nvenience, i bordering on the picturesque. The play or airing 
ienlar de- Meeutds for the boys and men are tastefully adorned ; 
i tile the women and female children have what may 
called landscape gardens of their own. The whole 
nserligen yartments are airy and roomy ; every thing is kept as 
inferior © HBeanas a new shilling, and wears an air of comfort which 
lisations of wuld entitle, at least, an Irishman to say, ‘a palace to 
e regard it and, but for the want of privacy, add— 
} incompa- And may at last my weary age, 
particular Find out some peaceful pilgrimage.” 
ion, it has #@ Acorrect list of the items included in the weekly ex- 
ain, Euro- @diture of L.20, 4s. 9}d., signed by the governor, is at 
centuries, ut before us; but we need only give a few examples. 
rogression. ¢ butcher-meat, including legs of beef shins, for broth, 
rapidly as L.5, 38. 84d.; the bread, L.4, 16s.; the milk, 233 
every step, *, 4 to the gallon, L.1, 14s. 9d. ; the tea and sugar, 
any pe food as in the shops, L,1, 3s. 9d.; the porter, 25} gal- 
ms, L.1, 8s. 104d. ; the butter, 18s. 6d. ; the coals, per 
orwa: m, Which is surely high, L.1, 1ls., and the soap, 9s. 9d. 
> increased HBtckly. Almost every kind of provisions have been high 
ow for a number of months; but the tide has already 
lisation its din this respect, and with agricultural prospects so 
hich forms curable before us, diminution by a fourth or fifth may 
d if, ry” confidently anticipated in the expenditure of the work- 
beyond 
, shall find Wr informant conversed with one old woman, who 
is acknow- [g her bread by washing, who complained that the 
1 by fact. a had taken from her a money pittance of some 
sation, and 6d. per week, because she declined entering the work- 
om That similar cases of hardship exist, there can 
haracte? 0 doubt ; but much depends on the humanity of the 
ry by lians, who, oontrary to the general understanding, 


can, and do in many instances, exercise a wise and bene- 
volent discretion.” 

This obviously impartial statement of recognised 
facts, corroborates the general testimony on the sub- 
ject. It is clearly established, that the effects of the 
new poor-law arrangements on the labouring popula- 
tion, viewed collectively, as contrasted with their condi- 
tion previous to the change, have been most beneficial. 
But other benefits will s ily follow, Frugal habits 
must necessarily be cultivated; and the number of 
improvident and wretched marriages—marri in 
order to be put on the poor-roll—diminished. Dis- 
content will thus be abated, and the moral and social 
condition of the whole mass of the people in every 
way improved. 


ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

Resumine the subject of the derivation of words, the 
first one we shall advert to is Ammonia, or rather 
(Sal) Ammoniac, from which ammonia is prepared. 
The salt called ammoniac abounds in the refuse of 
several species of animals, and particularly of camels. 
Now, once upon a time there stood on the African 
coast of the Mediterranean, a little to the west of 
Egypt, a magnificent temple dedicated to the principal 
deity of the heathen ——a Jupiter, under his 
Egyptian surnameof Ammon. To this temple crowds 
of pilgrims used to come from all quarters of the an- 
cient world, and, as the country in the neighbourhood 
consisted in many parts of sandy deserts, large inns 
were erected here and there for the convenience of the 
travellers, and the accommodation of the camels on 
which they rode. In the course of this pilgrimage track, 
the volatile salt alluded to was first discovered, hav- 
ing become concrete in those places where the camels 
had rested, or by which they had passed. From the 
deity in whose honour the pilgrimage was made, the 
substance was called Ammoniac. When the true 
nature of this salt, and the character of its constituent 
elements, were long afterwards discovered, the original 
name was still retained, and was applied to all the 
numerous compounds of the same substance which 
were formed by the skill of modern science. Founded 
on the same basis, the name has even spread into 
other sciences besides chemistry, as the mineral Am- 
monite testifies. Up till a very recent period, all the 
sal-ammoniac of commerce (technically termed muriate 
of ammonia) was procured from Egypt, where it was 
prepared from the refuse of camels and other animals. 
The chemists of Europe, however, are now able to 
extract it from several substances, of which soot is one 
of the principal. On entering a newly swept stable, 
a powerful odour of ammonia is felt, similar to that of 
hartshorn, or water impregnated with gaseous am- 
monia, which last is its natural state. 

The word Panic (fear) is represented as having 
originated in a curious way. Bacchus, the famous 
god of wine, made a military expedition to India, if 
we may credit the old Greek poets, at the time when 
he was playing the part of a hero on earth, previously 
to his deification. His lieutenant-general in the en- 
terprise was a personage named Pan, who once extri- 
cated his leader from a very great strait, by a stroke 
of simple but effective ingenuity, which has immor- 
talised, or at least perpetuated, its author’s name. The 
army of Bacchus being encompassed in a valley by 
an army far superior in numbers, Pan advised the 
chief to order his men in the night to give a general 
shout, which was done, and so surprised the opposite 
army, that they immediately fled from their camp ; 
whence it came to pass, that all sudden fears im- 
pressed upon men’s spirits, without any just reason 
existing for alarm, were called by the Greeks and 
Romans, panic terrors. It was on this expedition that 
Bacchus indulged so deeply in wine, and played so 
many fantastic tricks under its influence, as to pro- 
cure his subsequent elevation to the “ bad eminence” 
of wine-god, and to give rise to all the train of words 
—such as Bacchanalian—that unite his name with 
the subject of drinking, in almost all languages. 

Ostracism is a term, in our own and other tongues, 
synonymous with banishment or exile. The word is 
derived from the Greek word ostracon, a tile. We 
presume, that if a reader unacquainted with the secret 
were to puzzle his brains for “‘ a twelvemonth and a 
day,”’ to find out the connection between banishment 
and red tiles, he would be forced at the end of the time 
to “give itup.”” Let such an one, then, thankfully read 
our solution of the matter. Banishment was decreed 
in Athens, at the will of a fierce and often ungrateful 
populace, in the following way:—In a certain part 
of the market-place of the city, there was a spot of 
ground, inclosed with wooden rails, and having ten 
gates leading into it, that being the number of the 
Athenian tribes, When the doom of banishment was 
sought against one or more persons, and a popular 
vote was to be taken on the subject, each citizen pro- 
vided himself with a tile, or, frequently, a piece of a 
broken earthen pot, and, after marking on it the name 
of the man against whom he voted, carried it to the 
market-place, where it was deposited in a heap with 
others, within the inclosure. If less than six thou- 
sand tiles in the gross were collected, the vote was 
void ; if more, the accused was banished, If, again, two 
persons of opposite sides were put on their trial at the 
same time, the one whose name cqneent on the ma- 
jority of the tiles was banished. And this balloting, 
by tiles and broken flower-pots, gave rise to the term 


ostracism. A similar practice prevailed in other parts 
of Greece, as well as in Athens, In the latter city 
the custom was put an end to by a trick of Alcibiades, 
& celebrated Athenian captain, and the pupil of So- 
crates, Alcibiades was the head of a powerful faction 
in his native city, at the same time that his rivals, 
Nicias and Pheax, headed two other parties of con- 
siderable strength. The whole three of these chiefs, 
however, were put in danger by a demagogue named 
Hyperbolus, who persuaded the people to put them to 
the tile-trial, believing himself certain of thus getting 
rid of one of them at least. But Alcibiades and his two 
rivals secretly laid their heads together, and induced 
all their friends to write Hyperbolus’s own name on 
their tiles. The consequence was, that, when the 
tiles were divided into four lots, Hyperbolus, to his ex- 
treme surprise, had more votes against him than any 
of the others individually, and was accordingly ba- 
nished. The Athenians felt offended and affronted, 
and never ostracised another person afterwards. 

From associating the term, probably, with what it 
means, Palace seems a very noble and euphonious 
word. Nevertheless, the word is traceable to an odd 
and rather ignoble source. Royal residences are called 
palaces, because certain cows were in the habit, once 
on atime, of lowing and routing on a certain hill. 
There, then, is another twelvemonth’s puzzle for the 
uninitiated reader, compared with which the hardest 
prize charade that ever graced the pages of the Ladies’ 
Pocket-Book, is clear as the A, B, C. The explana- 
tion runs thus :—On a hill:near where Rome was first 
founded, cows grazed ; the cows, according to the an- 
ecient custom of their race, lowed—whether more 
loudly than usual, itis hard tosay. From hearing this 
natural sound, the early Romans came to call the hill 
the place of “ lowings,” or, to translate their language 
in a suitable way, the hill balatant ; balatant, by de- 
grees, was corrupted into palatine; the hill beeame 
a portion of the site of the city, and on it Augustus 
Cesar, the first emperor, had a royal residence, caHed 
from its position the domus Palatina (Palatine house} 
or the Palatium (palace); and, finally, the influence 
of Rome made the word palace the common appella- 
tion of a kingly dwelling over a great part of the 
world. If the reader will pardon a quibble, we may 
say that royal houses received their name, as one now- 
a-days gets the small-pox, by vaccination. 

The word Pagans is not very often used now, though 
formerly it was the common and current designation 
for heathens, or infidels—for all, in short, without the 
pale of Christianity. Inits true acceptation, the word 
signifies merely villagers. It received its new appli- 
cation upon the public establishment of Christianity 
in the Roman empire by Constantine, when the pur- 
suit of the ancient worship was prohibited in cities, 
and the old temples shut up. Those who were at- 
tached to the forbidden religion fled to the country, 
and secretly performed their former sacred rites in the 
secrecy of villages (pagorum) ; hence they were called 
Pagans. 

Premises is a singular word—if a word used almost 
always in the plural may be called so, It is an irre- 
futable testimony that the law is, in some instances, in- 
clined to curtail and abbreviate, instead of extending 
and expanding, what passes through its hands, as it is 
generally held todo. In one sense, the term premises 
expresses the first part or foundation of an argument, 
the data from which the inference is drawn, This 
sense is near to the original etymological meaning, 
which is, “things sent or gone before,” things already 
or first passed, as the premises in an argument precede 
the inference. Premises, in the signification which 
the law was the first to assign to it, indicates the pre« 
cincts of a house, a manufactory, or, in short, almost 
any place that man lives or works in or about. We 
may suppose this meaning to have sprung up in this 
way: A lawyer is pleading, either orally or in writing, 
relative to the rights of a mansion-house, with garden, 
stables, and other appendages ; this house may have 
to be mentioned in every sentence of the speech or 
deed, and, legally speaking, it may be neces to 
mention the appurtenances also; but this would be 
tedious, and therefore the lawyer looks for some phrase 
to express the whole. Premises, in the sense of “ the 
aforesaid things,” or the “ things gone before,” is the 
word that legal custom has selected for ich pur 
and so long has this application of it lasted, that the 
word now signifies “a house and its precincts” as 
distinctly as the term “ house” itself. The word 
tenement has undergone a similar mutation of sense. 
It originally signified a “ holding ;” and so many were 
the houses at one time “ held” of superiors, that the 
term came into use in this » gaification, and 
ultimately was applied to houses whether held of a 
superior or not, 

Paper is a word deriving its origin from a t 
called Papyrus, which in pon. end 
from which a species of paper was made by the peo 
of old. The papyrus was a reed several yards in height, 
and had several coats or skins above one another, like 
an onion, which were separated with a needle. One 
of these coats or layers was placed on a table long- 
wise, and another placed above it across. They were 
then moistened with the muddy water of the Nile, 
which acted like a species of glue, and were afterwards 
put under a press and dried inthesun, These sheets, 
thus prepared, were put together, sometimes to the 
number of twenty in one leaf or roll, or in propertion 


to the required thiekness of the paper. By smoothi 
it with a shell, or the tooth of a wild boar, and other 


| 

still 

which 
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the papyrus-rinds were brought to the pro- 
per fineness for writing. Egypt continued to supply 
the Romans with this article up to the later times of 
the empire. Generally, however, the raw material 
was carried to Rome, and there manufactured. 

The last word to which we shall at present allude, 
is Style, signifying manner of writing. The word is 
traceable to a small iron instrument called a Stylus, 
with which the ancients used to write on waxen tablets. 
The conversion of the term to its present signification 
was probably very gradual. Stylo abstineo, the Romans 
used to say; which means, J forbear writing. Byand 
bye it came to be applied to the manner of writing. 


THE CRUISER OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA. 


all nations, which are ever on the out- 
look for prizes, and which all the vigilance of the 
British and other governments has never al 
suppressed. Some sixteen or seventeem years ago, a 


a Captain Jonnia, a S was the scc-rge of 
ocean in this part of world. Its depredations 
on the peaceful traffic of the British and Americans, 
were heard of far and wide; but not until 
which we are about to narrate was its character mi- 
nutely known, 

On the 13th of November 1821, the schooner Exer- 
tion sailed from Boston, in the United States, bound 
for Trinidad, in the island of Cuba. It was com- 
manded by Captain Lincoln, besides whom there were 
on board a mate, cook, and four seamen. The cargo 
consisted of flour, beef, pork, butter, and other articles 


and safe arrival at its destined port, a vessel was ob- 
served in the distance, which it was too obvious was 
on no good errand, As the suspicious-looki 
approached, which it did with all sail set, and with 
served to be manned with a set of piratical ruffians, at 
least forty in number, armed with muskets, blunder- 
busses, cutlasses, long knives, and dirks ; two carron- 
ades, one a twelve and the other a six pou 
whole forming a force too to be for a moment 
resisted. The vessel, though carrying the patriot flag 
of Mexico, was the pirate schooner Mexican, that of 
the famous Jonnia, who instantly ordered the master 
of the Exertion to come on board with his papers. 
This being done, Bolidar, the first lieutenant, was or- 
dered to take the command of the Exertion, and bring 
her round after the other behind one of the islands 
ealled the Twelve — Key, which is about thirty 
or thirty-five leagues from Trinidad. We shall now 
allow the captain of the unfortunate ship to tell his 
own story, which is sufficiently distressing. 

“ After this strange conduct (says he) they began exa- 
mining my papers, by means of ne — 
to be able to read—a Scotchman, named Nickola, who 
acted as their sailing-master. He spoke good English, 
had « countenance rather pleasing, although his beard 
and mustachios had a frightful appearance—his face, ap- 

me sa. e care of t 

om sfrald that you fallen into bad hands. 


them. I then requested ission to go on m 

vessel, which was ond further Nickola 
should go with me, hy e captain, who 
vociferated in a harsh manner, ‘ No, no, no,’ accom- 


i 


aw y gang 
ve taken possession of your habitation in 
it hour, you can imagine my feelings. se J 
stranger to me, and anxiety was my guest. - 
, pretended friendship, and flattered me with 
prospect of being soon set at liberty. But I found 
as | suspected, a consummate hypocrite ; indeed, 
very looks indicated it. He was a stout and well- 


He 


i 


i 


of 
a look at the cabin-stores an4 
me back with him to his vessel, w he, with his 


which tho Interpreter, Nickola, toll me 


or ended to have a commis- 
of tan of 
whatever 


demmed ; but that the vessel should be given up, and be 
t into a fair channel for Trinidad, where I was bound. 
him to examine the and 


&c., took up some sugar-box shooks 


FE 
4 


Fis 


i 
BE 


and then began 
violent quarrel arose between officers and 
came very near en: in bloodshed. I 
falsehood, for sayi t 
and I thought they had; the truth 

was, I never had any bill of lading of the ci 

sequently had no recollection of its being on board ; 
ev peace was restored, they sung songs. 
suff to go below for the night, and they placed a 
guard over me, stationed at the companion way. 
Wednesday, 19th, commenced with moderate easterly 
winds, beating towards the north-east, the pirate’s boats 
frequently ay oe board the Exertion for potatoes, fish, 
beans, butter, &c. which were used with 


bad — more particularly the victuals, which were 
wretc 


t waste and 


great object was to hurt my feelings with threats and ob- 
servations, and to make my situation as unpleasant as 
circumstances would admit. We came to anchor near a 
Key, called by them Brigantine, where myself and mate 
were permitted to go on shore, but were guarded by se- 
veral armed pirates. I soon returned to the Mexican, and 
my mate to the Exertion, with George Reed, one of my 
crew ; the other two bei t on the Mexican. 
In the course of this day [ had considerable conversation 
with Nickola, who appeared well disposed towards me. 
He ianonted most deeply his own situation, for he was 
one of those inen whose early good impressions were not 
entirely effaced, although confederated with guilt. He 
told me * those who had taken me were no better than 
pirates, and their end would be the halter; but,’ he 
added, with peculiar emotion, ‘ I will never be hung as 
a pirate,’ showing me a bottle of landanum which he had 
found in my medicine chest, saying, ‘ If we are taken, 
that shall cheat the hangman before we are condemned.’ 
I endeavoured to it from him, but did not succeed. 
I then asked him how he came to be in sueh company, 
as he aes to be dissatisfied. He stated, that he 
was at New Orleans last summer out of employment, and 
had been induced, under false to sail with a 
crew, which afterwards turned out to be of a piratical 
nature. 


Passing over the account of several days’ miseries, 
we come to Sunday the 30th of December. 
bo y in the ing, one of the pirates, who 
was a merchant in disgui of those infamous traders 
who purchase the property captured by sea-robbers such 
as Jonnia—came with a large boat for the cargo. I was 
i diately ordered into the boat with my crew, not al- 
lowed any breakfast, and carried about three miles to a 
small island out of sight of the Exertion, and left there 
by the side of a little pond of thick muddy water, which 
= to be very brackish, with nothing to eat but afew 
iseuit. One of the boat’s men told us the merchant was 
afraid of being recognised, and when he had gone the boat 
would return for us ; but we had great reason to 
passed the 


hend they would deceive us, and therefore 
day in the utmost anxiety. At night, however, the boats 
the 


ng 

viously distributed about the cabin in t! 

eels, while I was on board the te, for we dare not 

keep it about us; one lina ood etme did not 
was 


fortunately snatched my vessel's papers, and hid them in 
— was a y circumstance for me. 
uesday, January 1, 1822.—A sad new-year’s day to 
me. Before breakfast, orders came for me to cut down 
the Exertion’s railing and bulwarks on one side, for their 
vessel to heave out by, and clean her bottom. On ni 
hesitating a little, they observed with anger, *‘ Very well, 
captain, suppose you no do it quick, we do it for you.’ 
aoe afterw: another boat full of armed men came 
alongside , they jumped on deck with swords drawn, and 
ordered all of us into her immediately , I stepped below, 
in hopes of getting something which would be of service 
to us; but the captain hallooed ‘Go in the boat directly, 
or I will fire upon you.’ Thus compelled to obey, we 
were carried, together with four Spanish ers, to a 
small low island or key of sand in the of a half- 
moon, and partly covered with mangrove trees ; which 
was about one mile from and insight of my veseel. There 
they left nine of us, with alittle bread, flour, fish, lord, a 
little coffee and molasses, two or three kegs of water, 
which was brackish ; an old sail for a covering, and a pot 
and some other small articles no way fit cook in. 
Leaving us these, which were much less than they appear 
in the enumeration, they pushed off, saying, * we will come 


see my vessel ink of our, 
spects, was a source of 
we retired to our tent ; 
damp for a bed, 
the old canvass—the situation of the island 


ing fifty miles from the usual track of friendly ye 
and one hundred and thirty-five from Trini Oi 


—considering my condition, the hands at 
was, and deprived of all hopes, 
stranger to me. 

Wedn 2d.—The pirates 
the other side. She then commenced 
Exertion’s cargo, which to be 


fire, as one of the Spanish prisoners haj 
we fire-works, and others had tobacco and rab 
which we made ci About this time, one of my 1 
medicine, I 


The forlorn party continued in this situation 
ral days, when they were conveyed to another isi 
more secluded, in which their condition was still 


us only a ten-gallon keg of water, an a 
quarts in another small vessel, which was very mm 
of a barrel of flour, a small keg of lard, one ham, and s 
salt fish ; a small kettle, and an old broken pot; an 
sail for a covering, and a small mattrass and blan 
which were thrown out as the boats hastened away. 0 
of the prisoners happened to have a little coffee in 

et, and these es cee ogy all our means of sust 

g life, and for what length of time we knew not, 
now felt the need of water, and our supply was compar 
tively nothing. A man may live nearly twice as k 
without food as without water. Look at us now, 
friends, left benighted on a little spot of sand in ¢ 
midst of the ocean, far from the usual track of vesd 
and every appearance of a violent thunder tem 
a boisterous night. Judge of my feelings, and the q 
cumstances which our band of sufferers now witne 
Perhaps you ean and have pitied us. I assure you 
were very wretched, and to paint the scene is not wi 
my power. When the boats were moving from the she 
on recovering myself a little, I asked Bolidar if he 
going to leave us so? he answered, ‘no, only two da 
we go for water and wood, then come back, take you’ 
requested him to give us bread and other stores, for 
had plenty in the and at least one hundred b 
of flour in the Mexican—* No, no, suppose to-mo 
morning me come, me give you bread,’ and hurried off 
their vessel. This was the last time I saw him. We 
turned our attention upon finding a spot most convenia 
for our comfort, and soon discovered a little roof 
— by stakes driven into the sand, which was 

bly erected by the turtle men or fishers, who visit the 
islands in June, for the purposes of their trade; it 
thatched with leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, consider 
part of which was torn or blownoff. After spreading the 
sail over this roof, we placed our little stock of provi 
under it. Soon after came on a heavy shower of ni 
which penetrated the canvass, and made it nearly 38 
comfortable inside as it would have been out. We 
not prepared to catch water, having nothing to put iti 
Our next object was of fire, and after gathering # 
of the driest fuel to be found, and having a small piece 
cotton wick-yarn, with flint and steel, we kindled afi 
which was never afterwards suffered to be extinguis 
The night was very dark, but we found a piece of 4 
rope, which, when well lighted, served for a candle. 
examining the ground under the roof, we found perh 
thousands of ing insects, scorpions, lizards, crické 
&e. After scraping them out as well as we could, f 
most of us having nothing but the damp earth for a} 
laid ourselves down in hopes of some rest, but it being 
wet, gave many of us severe colds. 

Sunday, 20th.—As soon as daylight came on, we 
ceeded to take a view of our little island, and found t 
measure only one acre, of coarse white sand, about 
feet, and in some spots per’ three feet, above thes 
face of the ocean. On the highest part were growl 
some bushes and small es (the dry part of W 
was our fuel), and the wild castor-oil beans. We 
ory disaj ted in not finding the latter suits 
ood ; like some of the prickly pear bushes, 
gave us only a few about the size of our smal} 
ton ; the outside has thorns, which, if ap 
the fingers or lips, will remain there, and cause & 
smarting similar to the nettle ; the inside a spungy 
stance full of juice and seeds, which are red anda i 
tartish—had they been there in abundance, we #% 
not have suffered so much for water—but, alas! 
this substitute was not for us. On the northerly si 
the a hollow, where the tide 
sand, leaving stagnant water. We presum nt 
canes, the island was nearly overflowed. According 
the best calculations I could make, we were about 
five miles from any part of Cuba, one hundred from 
nidad, and forty from the usual track of America® 
sels, or others which might pass that way. After t# 


this view of dition, which y; 


me 
on 
‘ 
to see you in a day or two.’ Selecting the best | 
spread the old sail for an awning; bat no weno alll = 
: from flies, mosquitoes, snakes, the venomous stin 5 part 
: haps he would be convinced to the contrary, and told | scorpion, and the more venomous centipede. Sometig ot 
Lies may wae all Ameriean property, tahun in ot they were found crawling inside of our pantaloons, 
| Boston, and consigned to an American gentleman, t | fortunately no injury was received. This afternoon in'he 
: at Trinidad. But me suite would not take this trouble, pirates hove their vessel out by the Exertion, and cle sad be 
| PE under way immediately, and to be 
commenced ee amongst the en through most the 
of the day, the They now sent tried 
: their boats on board the Exertion stores, and com- witn 
menced plundering her of bread, butter, lard, onions, as t 
potatoes, fish, beans, ist car 
that were on deck, and found the barrels of apples; se- | 
tide 
my owner's hestrow can 
| Whose ans of 
Tue seas which interlace the various West India A sleep or rest i in th 
islands, and border on the South American coast, he nex’ 
ested with piratical cruisers, vessels manned with lve 
; n the afternoon their boat came wi our kegs of : Ay 
1 | unwholesome water, and left us, saying they should of th 
ij bring us provisions again for some time, as they valle and 
i going away with goods from the prize, to be gone two 
i} are three days. Accordingly, they brought a present sy la 
of beef, pork, and a few potatoes, with some bedding od: 
myself and mate. The mangrove wood afforded y 
Fourt 
| | 
| of 
nc 
relieve him.” vessel 
d extravagance. They gave me food and drink, but of te A de 
red with di d vermin. It appeared that thei distressing. hac 
of provision, to the value of eight thousand dollars. — ee a : 
The voyage was attended with rather bad weather, cue 
i but was on the whole prosperous, till the 17th of De- maki 
cember, on the afternoon of which day, as the vessel true 
= was proceeding to the northward of the small islands native 
{ or Keys off Cape Cruz, with every prospect of a speedy | and 
y ani 
th 
fsptain 
ower 
Stat 
*Sinc 
is! 
my: 
| the 
ely 
ong 
ned 1 
| 4 sta 
| 
me 
thi 
| va 
| Plac 
© pirate’s { was then sent to the Exertion wit hing 
; more men and arms; a part of them left on board her, 
the rest returning with three of my crew to their vessel, a th 
namely, Thomas Young, Thomas Goodall, and George mach | 
Reed. They treated them with something to drink, and * Any 
, offered them equal shares with themselves, and some te 
: money, if they would enlist, but they could not prevail on abu 
broken open the trunks and taken our 
| wearing apparel, not even leaving a shirt or pair - 
taloons, nor sparing a small of my wife which 
i was in my trunk. The little money I and my mate had, pe 
: panied with a heavy stamp upon the deck. When I got | ms " aeder 
— the case of liquors, and broken a cheese h t 
: eces, crumbled it on the table and cabin floor ; d pre 
: lrunk so much as to make them desperately abusive. | leave my vessel to go to the before-mentioned island, I ah 
to 
it 
debt 
¥al 
| | 
| m hie lps tour or five inches long, he was a or | _ 
FF 7 by birth, and his appearance was truly terrific. \ dark 
uesday, December 18th.— Early this morning the be 
ed 
at: 
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y for the 
with more water and 


jally imagine our feel: but they 

the white upon 
hopes that at two miles’ 

be moved to 
be found. It 
lingering 
to com 


the instrument mercy towards us. Our 


was 
fish was lost for want of fresh water. The remain- 
of this day was passed in the most serious conversa- 
reflection. 


and ~ from a 


Fourteen days of confinement to this miserable 
succeeded ; starvation began to do its work in 
inning the number of the unhappy prisoners, and 
of deliverance was almost gone. At length de- 
nce came, and in a manner the least expected. 
vessel hove in sight, | and from it a boat came on 
To the surprise of the worn-out islanders, 

ir deliverer was no other than Ni who had 
been the secret friend of Captain Lincoln, 
actually fled from the pirates with a few 
nions, and, procuring a vessel, had now come to 


making known these circumstances, declared also 
true name, which was Jamieson, and that he was 
mative of Greenock, in Scotland. By this wander- 
and really good-hearted Scot, the American.cap- 
and his men were kindly treated, and removed 
their desolate place of residence. According to 
tin Lincoln’s narrative, Jamieson afterwards 
ed the profession of a teacher of navigation in 
States, and died in 1829. 
*Since his death a oe he) I have been informed that 

iratical schooner Mexican was afterwards chased by 
faglish government vessel from Jamaica, which was 
ing in search of it. Being hotly pursued, the pirates 
ed their vessel, and fled to the Mangrove bushes, 
m island similar to that on which they had placed me 


my crew to die. The English surrounded —— o 

they were cut off from all hope of escape. Th 

d there, I think, fourteen when 
lidar if he ibdued by f: eleven surrend them- 
nly two da; e Rand were The others probably perished 


g the mangroves. The few who were taken were 
ed by the government vessel to Trinidad. They were 
‘state of starvation; their beards had grown to a 
htful length ; their bodies were covered with filth and 
min their countenances.were hideous. 

idad they were taken to Kingston, Jamaica, and 
executed. Thus there is every reason to believe 
i bende of monsters was at last broken up, and 


k, take bat 
stores, for 
wundred b 
ose to-mo 
him. We 
nost convenid 
little roof 
which was 
who visit th 
ir trade; it 


THE WANT OF A PENNY. 
want of a penny in one’s pocket, it is impossible to 
the vexations to which one may be exposed in 
places, but certainly nowhere more than in Paris. 
hing can plead more forcibly in favour of economy 


ing to put sig the following narrative, which we extract from a 


r gathering sd h journal, for the benefit of those who visit Paris. 

a small Anvions to find the minister from whom I was 
Seal to solicit a favour for my best friend, I left home 
1 a piece of 4burry, and forgot my purse. The keeper of the 
or a candle, (ese, the Pont-des-Arts, however, soon reminded me 


my neglect ; and as mere civility is not accounted 
d payment there, more than elsewhere, I turned back, 
ler to pass over the Pont-Neuf. One of those artists 
take their station on the boot-path, proposed to 
the dust off my boots for a penny. I passed on, 
pretended not to hear him. On reaching his excel- 
's house, I learnt that he had set out for his country 
about five minutes before, namely, just while I was 
aground by the Pont-Neuf. My friend was anxiously 
g his appointment ! Vexed by this unlucky acen- 
I mechanically sought for something to divert my 


re found perl 
lizards, crické 


not at that 


y! Vexed beyond all endurance 
eceasive disappointments, I entered a church, 
where I hoped to to enjoy a little rest, while, at the same 
time, I fulfilled a pious duty; but I had not been there 
more than five utes, W en I recollected that there 
was to be a collection for the benefit of the poor. I im- 
mediately left the church. The museum was at hand: 
led thither, but was informed it was necessary 
to leave my stick at the door. It may naturally be 
that, when determined to postpone my pleasuret 
my on for the fine arts easily accommo- 
dated itself to the ill fortune I had experienced through- 
out the day. Three ladies of my acquaintance arrived at 
the door in a coach. I ran to assist them in alighting, 
when immediately four flower-women thrust their baskets 
under my nose, and begged of me to buy the ladies a 
bouquet, for onlyone penny. Likeaskilful general, I turned 
the Position, and accompanied my three friends as far as 
the vesti whence I returned only to fall a prey to the 
ions of the officious fellow ihe had o 


no and the the 
fall trath ofthe assertion. 
I now hastened home ; and, the sum, 
flew to the saving-box (equivalent to our excellent 


re 
ted the little capital which 


DROLL EPITAPHS. 
Tue following is in St Alban’s churchyard, Wood 
Street, London : 


In Herne churchyard, near Canterbury: 

Here lies a of Christ, a star in dust, 

A vein of gold, a china dish that must 

Be used in heaven, when God shall feed the just. 


On Purcell, the celebrated composer, in Westminster 


Abbey : 
Here lies Henry Purcell, Esq. 
Who left this life, and is gone to that blest place, 
Where only his own harmony can be exceeded.* 


On Edward Bond of Armagh, who ordered one hun- 
dred pounds to be given to the poor, instead of a 
pompous funeral to himself: 

No marble pomp, no monumental 
My tomb this dial, epitaph these lays. 
Pride and low mouldering clay but ill agree ; 
Death levels me to beggars ; kings to me. 

Alive, instruction was my work each day; 
Dead, I persist instruction to convey. 

Here, reader, mark (perhaps now in thy prime) 
The stealing steps of never-standing time: 
Thou'lt be what I am; catch the present hour ; 
Employ that well, for that’s within thy power. 


On the Countess of Pembroke, by Ben Jonson : 
Underneath this marble hearse, 

Lyes the subject of all verse, 

Sydney's sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast killed another, 
Learn’d, and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


On the Ear! of Strafford, by John Cleveland : 
Here lies wise and valiant dust, 
Huddied up "twixt fit and just ; 
Strrarrorp, who was hurried henee, 
’Twixt treason and convenience : 
He spent his time here in a mist, 
A Papist, yet a Calvinist. 


His prince’s nearest joy ~~ 
He had, yet wanted all relief ; 


The people's violent love and hate, 
One in the extremes loved and abhorr’d. 
Riddles lie here, and, in a word, 
Here lies blood! And let it lie 
Speechless still and never cry. 


On a dramatist, who was a plagiary and a liar: 
Jo truth you'll ind beneath this ground, 


One who ne'er yet in truth was found. 
Yet none on earth poor Tom deceived, 


In Kinghorn churchyard, Fifeshire—upon the grave- 
stone of William Knox of Common, armiger, who 


On a stone in the ruins of an old church near 


In Amwell churchyard, Herts—on Mr Thomas 
Monger, who died August 1773, aged 64 : 

That which a being was, what is it? shew 

That being which it was, it is not now ;— 

To be what ‘tis—is not to be, you see; 

That which now is not, shall a being be. 


The 
t 


heart glad ; 
Wilts : 

Near this place lie the remains of Jane Sarfen : she spent the 
greater part of her life in nursing of young children ; in whieh 
station she behaved with that faithful diligence tenderness, 
that her example is highly worthy the imitation of all those 
who undertake so important a trust. 

Elizabeth Oliver, who owes her life to the pains 
and unwearied attendance of this good woman, thinks it ber duty 
to pay this last grateful tribute to her memory. 
In the Statistical Account of Scotlami, published 
Sir John Sinclair, the writer of the notice of the pa 
of Dunkeld, in alluding to a piece of burial-ground 
between the cathedral and the street, mentions that it 
contains no remarkable epitaph. ‘‘ One, however,” 
says he, “ should be mentioned, which has been fre- 
uently repeated as copied from a tombstone there. 
But the though it was composed on the person to whom 
it relates, and who was an inhabitant of Dunkeld, it 
was never actually inscribed. One of her descendants 
is still [1798 alive, who recollects to have seen her, 


and reports that it was composed by Mr npr 
She died in 1728. It is as follows, more remarkable 
for whimsical statement of chronological facts, than 
elegance of poetry: 
Stop, passenger, until my life you read ; 

The living may get knowledge from the : dead. 

Five times five years unwedded was my life; 

Five times five years I lived a virtuous wife ; 

Ten times five years I wept a widow’s woes; 

Now, tired of human scenes, I here repose. 

Betwixt my cradle and my grave were seen 

Seven mighty kings of Scotland and a queen :¢ 

Full twice five years the a I ne 
Ten times the subjects rise against the 

And which is worse than any civil — 

A king arraigned before the subjects’ bar. 

Swarms of sectarians, hot with hellish rage, 

Cut off his royal head upon stage. 

Twice did I see old Prelacy pulled down, § 

And twice the cloak did sink beneath the gown. 

I saw the Stewart race thrust out; nay more, 

I saw our country sold for English ore ; | 

Our numerous nobles, who have famous been, 

Sunk to the lowly number of sixteen. 

Such desolations in my time have been, 

I have an end of all perfection seen. 


monument is of a nature to make the 
exists at Waisley, near Bradford. 


* A tradesman in Edinburgh, who composed poetry in the style 
of Allan Ramsay. 

+ These must have been James VI., Charlies I., Charles IT, 
James I1., William III., Queen Anne, George L, and George IL. ; 
which renders it necessary that her age should have been at least 
three years more than a hundred, in order to reach back to the 
year 1625, when James VI. ceased to reign. 

¢ It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the Commonwealth 
lasted a comparatively short time. The poet has slumped all the 
various governments of the interregnum under thie title. 

§ In 1638 and 1689. 

1 At the Union in 1707. 


BATTLE OF A BEAR AND AN ALLIGATOR, 
On a scorching day in the middle of June 1830, whiist I 
was seated under a venerable live oak, on the evergreen 
banks of the Teche, waiting for the fish to bite, I was 
startled by the roaring of some animal in the cane brake, 
a short distance below me, apparently getting ready for 
action. These notes of preparation were quickly sue- 
ceeded by the sound of feet, trampling down the cane, 
and scattering the shells. As soon as I recovered from 
my surprise, I resolved to take a view of what I supposed 
to be two prairie bulls mixing impetuously in battle, an 
occurrence so common in this country and season. 
When I reached the scene of action, how was 
astonishment, instead of bulls, to behold a 
bear upon his hind legs, with his fore-paws raised 
aloft, as if to make a plunge! His face was besmeared 


drew out my snuff-box, but, to my mortifica- For, always lying, none believed. with white foam, sprinkl with red, which, dropping 
Hives empty, and I am not in the habit of running Fe Peis t his All, from his mouth, rolled down his shaggy breast. Frantic 
at the tobacconist’s. lying stilt. of his he stood gnashing his 
walked slowl and ure soon at- teet growling at the enem A few paces in his 
westehod on the In St Leonards, Foster Lane, upon Robert Trappis, | rear was the cane from which he had issued. On 
in a state of starvation, implored me to give them | Soldsmith, 1526 : a bank of snow-white shells, spotted with blood, in battle 
penny. Alas! I was even t Kod the mis devoutly foe, in shape of an fifteen 
my eyes to heaven, I discovered a slight degree ame = jong! He was on tiptoe, his curved 
I was about to inquire the cause, when a Aut the mento marsily upwards, and his mouth, t open, di i 


Then sal Robert Trappe hi his ‘wiffe, and children be forgotten, 
Whefor, Jesu, that of Mary sproung, 


wide jaws two large tusks and rows of 


ao, a penny. In spite - my curiosity I Let their soulys, thy saints among, six feet long, raised from tlie ground, was constan 
tponed for twenty-seven years the Though it be undeserved on their syde, waving, like a boxer's arm, to gather force ; his big eyes 
ich P aieht ha have weal at the present Yet, good Lord, let them evermore thy mercy abyde ; starting from his head, glared upon bruin, whilst some- 
And of charite times uttering py then roaring like a — 
ju melancholy reflections For soulys say a Paternoster and Ave. The combatants were a few paces apart when I stole 
a man ou breath, and upon them, the “first round” being over. They remained 
Toosctioataa that 11 had ventured * Puresll died November 21, 1095, aged thirty-seven. in the attitudes described for about a minute, swelling 


convinced ; still we look EAE moment conveniently ascertain whether or 
ding to not fortune had ceased to persecute me. I continued to | died 1677: 
ons, but looked We saw them soon after | walk on, but was soon stopped by a real Carbonare, who Of terrors’ king the trophies here you see ; 
st place, Wfunder way, with all sail set, and run directly from us | was sweeping the streets; Passez, payez, he exclaimed. Frail man his days like to a shadow flie ; 
sting resolved to evade the first, and I escaped with a Tost ne 
Some us, splashing. those A 
loan, aving it inthe | Meanwhile an uproar in the street announced the pub- eS en, 
ernoon hey would see | lication of the new ordinance relative to sub-prefects, in tomb, 
and clea monsters was | which one of my old college companions was deeply in- —- 
bet to save us | terested. I was all anxiety to learn the particulars; but | 
w before us. | what was my mortification when the fellow who was sell- | Broughton Green, Northamptonshire : : 
hat God, who | ing the ordinance roared out, with Stentorian lungs, that I now, 
viewed as me ; 
of night ame. » Ere long thou'lt lie as low as I, 
he island Wy And others stand and look on thee. eo 
: el. tide penetrates probably through the island. We 
ly destro came on short allowance for water. Having no 
LOS MereyHh ans of securing what we had by lock and key, some 
eep OF ret. in the night would slyly drink, and it was soon gon 
he next was to bake some bread, which we did by mi 
and cleandiie four with salt water, and frying it in lard, allowi 
ing we es eight quite small pancakes to begin with. Tl 
kegs of 
should 
as they wells 
> gone 
resent Supilade last on board the pirate’s vessel. This plan was 
ae med: morning and evening, during our stay.” 
happened 
coach door and let down the steps. However, I soon got 
ed beat rid of him, by replying, with the air of a Crossus, that I 
t do muck 
nother isl where I depos 5 
vas still secure to me a revenue of five centimes per day, being, 
by sad experience, too well convinced of the inconveni- 
ences that may arise from the want of a penny.”—From 
a French Journal. 
ham, and sq 
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themselves as large as possible, but marking the slightest 
motions with attention and great caution, as if each felt 
confident that he had met his match. During this pause 
I was concealed behind a tree, watching their mancpuvres 
in silence. 1 could scarcely believe my eyesight. What, 
thought I, can these two beasts have to fight about ? 
Some readers may doubt the tale on this account, but if 
it had been a bull fight, no one would have doubted it, 
because td one knows what they are fighting for. The 
same reasoning will not always apply to a man fight. 
Men frequently fight when they are sober, for no purpose 
except to ascertain which is the better man. We must 
then believe that beasts will do the same, unless we ad- 
mit that the instinct of beasts is to the boasted 
reason of man. they did 
occasion without cause, I cannot say, as 
when the affray A bear and a ram have been 
known to fight, so did the bear i 
whilst I pradently kept in the back- 
the strictest neutrality betwixt the belligerents. 
Bruin, though evidently baffled, had a firm look, which 
showed he had not lost confidence in himself. If the dif- 
ficulty of the undertaking had once deceived him, he was 
ing to resume it. Accordingly, letting himself 
pe ap Be all fours, he ran furiously at the alligator. 
The = was ready for him, and throwing his head 
and body partly round to avoid the onset, met bruin half 
way with a blow of his tail, which rolled him on the shells. 
old bruin was not to be put off by one hint—three times 
in rapid succession he rushed at the alligator, and was as 
often repulsed in the same manner, being knocked back 
by each blow just far enough to give the alligator time 
to recover the swing of his tail before he returned. The 
tail of the alligator sounded like a flail against the coat 
of hair on bruin’s head and shozxlders, but he bore it 
without flinching, still pushing on to come to close quar- 
ters with his scaly foe. He made his fourth charge with 
a degree of dexterity which those who have never seen 
this cl animal exercising, would suppose him inca- 
of. This time he got so close to the alligator before 
tail struck him, that the blow came with half its usual 
effect ; the alligator was upset by the charge, and, before 
he could recover his feet, bruin him round the 
and, holding him down on his 
desperate thetandine his 
‘was now in a situation, notwi! i i 
coat of mail, which is softer on his belly than his back : 
from which 
** The darted steel with idle shivers flies.” 
As a Kentuck would say, “ he was getting up fast.” 
Here, if I dared to speak, and had supposed he could un- 
derstand English, I should have uttered the encouraging 
exhortation of the poet— 
** Now, gallant knight, now hold thy own, 
No maiden’s arms are round thee thrown.” 
The alligator attempted in vain to bite ; pressed down 
as he was, he could not open his mouth, the upper jaw of 
which only moves, and his neck was so stiff he could not 
turn his head short round. The amphibious beast fetched 
a seream in despair, but was not yet entirely overcome. 
Writhing his tail in agony, he happened to strike it against 
a@ small tree that st next the bank ; aided by this 
hase, he made a convulsive flounder, which precipi- 
himself and bruin, locked together, into the river. 
The bank from which they fell was four feet high, and 
the water below seven feet deep. The tranquil stream 
received the combatants with a loud splash, then closed 
over them in silence. A volley of ascending bubbles an- 
nounced their arrival at the bottom, where the battle 
ended. Presently bruin rose again, scrambled up the 
bank, cast a hasty glance back at the river, and made off, 
dripping, to the cane brake. I never saw the alligator 
afterwards to know him; no doubt he in the 
water, which he certainly would not have done, had he 
remained a few minutes longer on land. Bruin was forced 
nature to let go his grip under water, to save his own 
3 I entitled to credit of the 
rs les, by implied consent, the ies were 
bound to finish the fight on land, where it on and so 
bruin understood it.— Sandwich Islands Gazette. 


THE CIGAR SMUGGLER. 

Ow arriving at the custom-house at Strasburg from the 
German side of the Rhine, a rigorous search takes place, 
and you are obliged to disavow all contraband effects 
under pain of forfeiture , but an intelligent foreigner may 
evade the forfeiture by alleging ignorance of what is liable 
to duty. As we had no luggage, we enjoyed the scene of 
rummaging. A young man, whose great mustachios and 
immense whiskers would suffice to indicate a Croatian 
pandour, but whose light pantaloons and buckram collar 
denoted his being a first-rate dandy from Bond Street, 
opened his trunks with precipitate confidence, and in 
broken French cha a search. The cold and cal- 
culating officer searched the that came first to 

The half warrior, half dandy, ealmed his impa- 
tience with the aromatic scent of the tobacco leaf, and 
seemed flushed with sovereign contempt, as he strutted 
backwards and forwards in apparent defiance of the cus- 
tom-house orders. “ Declarez, declarez,” cried the 
officer. “ No contraband,” replied the Englishman, and 
seemed to deride the disappointment of the officer. A 
small box had nearly ace the ransack, and picklocks, 
h , and pi failed in disclosing the 
sure. This box at length yielded to the ponderous weight 
of a sledye, and 500 cigars were taken from the iron reser- 
voir. “ Fause deelaration,” cried the officer, and seized 
his with exulting avidity. “ Fumez, fumez,” alwa’ 

ed the Englishman ; one other word was not to 

found in his broken vocabulary. We explained to the 

that he meant to convey that he was an eternal 
smoker—that the cigars were not merchandise, but in- 
tended for his own use—that his“ fause declaration” was 

rauce of the language. “ Then,” said 
let him pay three sous per cigar, and 

himself to intoxication.” We explained 


the warrior-dandy the ultimate resolve of the officer. 
Proud of his knowledge of French, indignant at his sup- 
posed ignorance, he turned his back on us in silent 
coutempt. The plea put in by us of his ignorance was 
more galling to his pride than the breach made in his 
to his avarice.—Picturesque and Historical Reeol- 

ions during a Tour through Germany, §c. 


CHEAP LIVING IN GREECE. 
Lrivine is very reasonable in this comet At Madame 
Cassalis’, at the Royal Hotel (Athens), I generally dined 
in the public room, a la carte, after the fashion of a food 
Paris restaurant. The fixed prices were, for soup of any 
kind, twenty-five leptas, and for every other plat forty 
leptas, whether game, fish, roast or boiled, or any made 
dish. The wine of the country—which is better than the 
common table wine of France that you in Paris—cost 
forty leptas more ; so that my dinner of four dishes, with 
wine, never cost me more than two drachmas (ls. 5d. 
English). The cookery was French, Italian, Greek, or 
Turkish, conning to the taste of the customer. Most of 
the English trave' dine alone in their rooms, and then 
the hotel keepers c six drachmas, and the dimer is 
never better. At the public rooms, I met the officers of 
the army and navy, the employés and the principal Greeks 
and Bavarians at Athens—barons, generals, colonels, &c. 
&e. To show how economically a person may live at 
Athens, I will here sum up the expenses of my own house- 
keeping. My apostate were 30 drachmas per month ; 
the servant, on board wages, 40 ditto; my dinners (say) 
60 drachmas per month ; my breakfast and tea, 30 ditto ; 
making, in the whole, 170 drachmas a month. Calculat- 
ing 28 drachmas to the pound sterling, this amounts to 
L.6 per month ; a sufficiently moderate sum for your own 
servant and apartments, a good French dinner every day, 
and an English and is 
penny per pound, and the tea is ut four shilli a 
und. This latter you may get very good at Mr Brown's 
ish warehouse, in Minerva Street, where every thing 
English can be obtained on the same terms as at Malta, 
othing could be more pleasant than to see a blazing 
fire of coal On inquiring of his 
excellency how he was ena to procure it, my surprise, 
but pare not my pleasure, was increased at learning 
that it had purchased at Athens at a much cheaper 
rate than it would have cost in the city of London! the 
former city being eighteen hundred miles distant from 
the latter. The explanation of this ridiculous anomaly 
in the state of so important a trade as that in coals, is as 
follows: The price of picked coals at Newcastle is 8s. 6d. 
per ton; the freight to Athens is about 20s.; the duty 
may be about ls. more; let us add say) 4s. per ton for 
and the whole amount will be per ton. an 
the time these pages are being written, I am i 
per ton for my coals in London.— Cochrane's Winderinge 
in Greece. 


him drink, and very possibly offer him the nearest liquid 
to them, probably something which was intended for , 
wash. Or, while the expiring man is saying his prayen, 
ile hy 


a wretch is holding up his head with one hand, wh 
is stealing the dollars of the dying man with the othe, 
This was the daily scene for many days in the hospita) 
at Oporto, after the 29th, until they were to a certajy 
emptied by death.— Shaw's ‘Memoirs 
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WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
Of this series of new and cheap publications, the following hay 
now appeared :— 


For use in Schools and for Private Instruction. 
INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCES. Price 94. sowed, ang 
1s. cloth boards or bound.—Of this work teeve copia 
have already been sold, and it is now adopted in most schooy 
ducted on an improved plan of tuition. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPH Y.—First Book. LAWS OF Mat. 
TER AND MOTION. Price 6d. sewed, and 8d. cloth boards 


RUDIMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By Dr D. B. Rern, Lecture 
on Chemistry, Edinburgh. Price 1s. sewed, and Is. 4¢. cloth 
boards or bound. 

HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF THE BRITisq 
EMPIRE. (This work includes the history of England, See 
land, and Ireland, in one narrative.) Price 2s. sewed, and 2s 64 
cloth boards or bound. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND Litz 
RATURE. [This work presents an account of all the principal 
British authors and their writings, from the period of Chaucer 
till the present time, and is the only work of the kind.) Price & 
sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards or bound. 

PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION, in which the subjects ¢ 
Articulation, Infiexion, Modulation, and the Measure of Sjecch, 
are familiarly explained ; to which is added a Selection of Piees 
in the various styles of Reading, Recitation, Oratory, &e. By 
Gragam, Teacher of Eliocution in the Naval and 
tary Academy, and the Scottish Institution for the Education d 
Ladies. Price 2s. 6d. sewed, and 3s. cloth boards or bound. 

ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY, according to Even, 
as improved by Simpson and PLay¥ain; with several new iw- 
provements and additions. By A. Betx. Price 2s. sewed, ani 
26. 6d. or 

SOLID and SPHERICAL GEOMETRY and CONIC spe 
TIONS (which completes the subject of Geometry), with in- 


DESIRE OF ACCUMULATING POSSESSIONS, 

There is not a vice which more effectually contracts 
and deadens the feelings, which more completely makes 
a man’s affections centre in himself, and excludes all 
others from partaking in them, than the desire of accu- 
mulating ions. When the desire has once gotten 
hold of the heart, it shuts out all other considerations 
but such as may promote its views. In its zeal for the 
attainment of its end, it is not delicate in the choice of 
means. As it closes the heart, so also it clouds the un- 
derstanding. It cannot discern between right and wrong : 
it takes evil for good, and good for evil: it calls darkness 
light, and light darkness. Beware, then, of the begin- 
ning of covetousness, for you know not where it will end. 
— Bishop Mant. 

CULTIVATION OF CABBAGE BY SLIPS. 

Slip off the sprouts from the cabbage stalks, let them 
lie a few hours to stop the bleeding, then plant them. 
After cutting the cabbages, the sprouts again afford a 
su ply of slips for plants, and thus a oe succession of 
cabbages is secured throughout the whole year, preserv- 
ing the quality of the parent stock unchanged, and doi 
away with the necessity of raising plants from seed.— 
Gardeners’ Magazine. 

WAR AS IT 13, 

How little do young men know of war and all its mi- 
series! I do not wish to disgust young fellows with the 
military | as, with all its drawbacks, I prefer it 
to any other; but how apt a young man is to be led away 
when he sees an officer at home without his arm, to say 
to himself, “ How I should wish to look like that officer!” 
He forgets the starvation endured before going into ac- 
tion, the cold and bitter nights spent in drenched clothes, 
in wet fields in bivouac ; the momentary forgetfulness of 
all misery in action, until the shoulder-bone, by a shot, is 
splintered into bits ; then the little sympathy felt, every 
one being for himself; then the excruciating pain endured 
by the shaking of the bullock-waggon, or the want of care 
in carrying him away, the little bones coming through 
the skin, making him shriek with agony ; then the time 
he is allowed to lie on the cold floor of a church, until the 
surgeon comes to dress him in turn; then the pain of 
amputation, and, when that is over, the necessity of shut- 
ting his ears to the screams of the dying, and his eyes to the 
corpses of those carried past him, who, a few utes be- 
fore, had suffered an operation similar to his own. This ap- 
pears to him very shocking ; but this is nothing compared 
to the disgust which he experiences in the dressings, wash- 
ings, splinterings, ban and cuttings out, which 
are the daily, nay hourly, detail of military surgery. Of 
the fou] air caused by so many confined in the same spot, 
and suffering the same inconvenience, some idea may be 
formed, but no description can be given. Worst of all, 
too, the patient is obliged to witness the deaths of many 
around him, who, almost before the breath is out of their 

are and have their effects distributed 
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have an unity the dend 
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pr , by the same author. Price 2s. sewed, and & i 
cloth boards or bound. 

These form by far the eheapest as well as the most improval 
edition of Euclid ever published, being not above a third of what 
the work is usually sold for. 

ELEMENTS of DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE, with Di 
g from Nature. By Joun Crank, late 
London. Price 1s. 3d. sewed, and Is. 6d. cloth boards or bound 

For the study and amusement of Youth. 

EXEMPLARY and INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 

2s. 3d. sewed, 2s. 9d. plain boards or bound, and 3s. boards gilt 
For Pareiss and Teachers. 

INFANT EDUCATION, between Two and Six Years of Ar; 
forming a complete Directory for instituting and managing ti 
Seminaries called Infant Schools, and also for the guidance d 
private individuals who have the charge ef Children at that 
riod of life. Price 1s. 6d. sewed, and 2s. cloth boards. 


As Teachers and others may not be aware of the extent 
which this series of publications will be carricd, Messrs Chamb 
beg to inform them that the following books for schools wil 

t others, be prepared and issued :— 

A PRIMER, and a SECOND BOOK of READING. 

A SYSTEM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, along with | 
tions in Composition. 

A SYSTEM of ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Practical 

LESSONS in WRITING or PENMANSHIP. 

ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, Political, 
Statistical, with Maps of the different Countries. 

ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, according to the latest discover 

ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, and Use of the Globes. 

ANCIENT HISTORY, including the History of Greecs, 
and Lirzratvre—in | volume. 

HISTORY of ROME and the MIDDLE AGES, i 
Roman Liteaature—in | volume. 

MODERN UNIVERSAL HISTORY--France, Sprain, 
GerMany, Prussia, Ressia, HoLuanp, and other nations 
Europe; also Unitep States of AMeRica—in 1 volume. 

(History and Present Strate of the Bririsu Empias 
already published, and completes the series of histories.) 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, or Puysicar Sciences, in 
Six or Eight separate small Books. Two are 
lished—Martrer and Motion, and Cuxmistry. 

A System of ALGEBRA, suited to meet the latest advance 
Science. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS—Mensuration, Land 
ing, Gauging, Navigation, and other branches suited 
instruction of mechanics and others. 

Besides these works, which are specially intended for w 
schoels and for private instruction, there will be several vol 
for the private study of youth, as, for instance, Treatises @ 
Production and Distribution of National Wealth (Political 
nomy); the Duties of Life, Moral, Religious, and Legal; ? 
sical Structure and Nature of Man; and Trade, Commerce, 
Manufactures. 


Published by W. and R. Edinburgh ; and 
Orr and Company, London.—Schoolmasters and others my 
supplied with any quantity of copies, or with any work 
the works are to be seen at the shop of every t 

of Chambers’s Journal. 
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